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SYNOPSIS 


Techniques are developed to determine interlaminar fracture toughness of the specimen 
of slender steel plates bonded together in the form of double cantilever beam (DCB). 
For quasistatic loading conditions and dynamic conditions, fracture toughness is 
evaluated through a combined experimental and finite element technique. 


Quasistatic Loading Condition 

The DCB specimen has been made by bonding two thin (~ 2.8 mm) strips of hardened 
alloy steel with epoxy. A precrack of desired length is introduced by placing a plastic 
sheet of BOPP (bidirectional oriented polypropylene) between the strips. The specimen 
was loaded in an Instron machine in tension (mode I). The load was applied under 
displacement controlled mode at very low' pulling rate so that the crack propagation is 
very slow'. For determining fracture toughness, K lc . of the interlaminar crack, strain is 
measured close to the crack tip on the side face of the DCB specimen. An optimum 
location and orientation of the strain gauge is determined by a finite element analysis 
and a relationship between the strain at this location and stress intensity factor (S1F) is 
obtained. Based on the finite element analysis, it was decided to bond a strain gauge on 
the neutral plane of upper cantilever at 45°. It was observed from FE analysis that the 
strain will increase slowly as the crack tip approaches this point and reaches peak value 
when the crack tip is 1.0 mm behind this location. Afterw'ard the strain decreases and 
becomes zero as the crack tip passes the specified location. 

A small strain gauge of gauge length 0.2 mm and width of 1.4 mm is chosen for 
experimental study. Response of the strain gauge w’as monitored by a strain indicator. 
The experimentally obtained value of K lc determined from the relationship between peak 
strain and SIF, has been compared with that calculated by FE method using the load 
corresponding peak strain. Six experiments were conducted for the crack lengths varying 
from 23 to 36 mm. The maximum percentage variation between FE results and 
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SYNOPSIS 


Techniques are developed to determine interlaminar fracture toughness of the specimen 
of slender steel plates bonded together in the form of double cantilever beam (DCB). 
For quasistatic loading conditions and dynamic conditions, fracture toughness is 
evaluated through a combined experimental and finite element technique. 


Quasistatic Loading Condition 

The DCB specimen has been made by bonding two thin (~ 2.8 mm) strips of hardened 
alloy steel with epoxy. A precrack of desired length is introduced by placing a plastic 
sheet of BOPP (bidirectional oriented polypropylene) between the strips. The specimen 
was loaded in an Instron machine in tension (mode I). The load was applied under 
displacement controlled mode at very low pulling rate so that the crack propagation is 
very slow'. For determining fracture toughness, K Ic , of the interlaminar crack, strain is 
measured close to the crack tip on the side face of the DCB specimen. An optimum 
location and orientation of the strain gauge is determined by a finite element analysis 
and a relationship between the strain at this location and stress intensity factor (S1F) is 
obtained. Based on the finite element analysis, it w'as decided to bond a strain gauge on 
the neutral plane of upper cantilever at 45°. It was observed from FE analysis that the 
strain will increase slowly as the crack tip approaches this point and reaches peak value 
when the crack tip is 1.0 mm behind this location. Afterward the strain decreases and 
becomes zero as the crack tip passes the specified location. 

A small strain gauge of gauge length 0.2 mm and width of 1.4 mm is chosen for 
experimental study. Response of the strain gauge was monitored by a strain indicator. 
The experimentally obtained value of K Ic determined from the relationship between peak 
strain and SIF, has been compared with that calculated by FE method using the load 
corresponding peak strain. Six experiments w ? ere conducted for the crack lengths varying 
from 23 to 36 mm. The maximum percentage variation between FE results and 
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experimental values was found to be within 8 to 55 % . 


Dynamic Loading Condition 

A special fixture is designed to mount the DCB specimen and apply a dynamic load. 
One cantilever of DCB is bonded to a rigid block and a load bar is attached to second 
cantilever. The load bar is impacted by a striker accelerated in an air gun. The incident 
and reflected pulses in the load bar are monitored by two strain gauges bonded on the 
load bar. These strain gauges are connected to a storage oscilloscope through a bridge 
circuit. The one dimensional analysis of elastic wave propagation in the load bar gives 
the deformation of its end face with time which is equal to the deflection of the 
cantilever’s end. The velocity of the fast moving interlaminar crack is measured by 
monitoring the response of strain gauges mounted in series ahead of the crack tip on the 
side face of one cantilever. These strain gauges are also connected to the same storage 
oscilloscope through bridge circuits. The first strain gauge is bonded close to the crack 
tip. The peak response of the strain gauges gives the crack propagaiton history. A curve 
is drawn through the three data ponits at which peak strain occurs. When the curve is 
extrapolated to the initial crack length, it gives the initiation time. The slope of the 
fitted curve gives the crack velocity history. 

The experimental measurements provide (i) deflection of second cantilever end (load 
point) with time, (ii) crack initiation time and (iii) crack propagaiton history. These 
experimental data are used as input to a FE code developed to find the dynamic 
interlaminar fracture toughness for the specimen configuration used in the experiment. 
The FE code calculate J-integral given by Kishimota, Aoki and Sakata (1980). This is 
an inertia enhanced version of J-integral. The value of J-integral is theoretically 
independent of the choice of path as shown by Dexter (1987). A modified gradual 
release technique similar to the techniques discussed by Nishioka and Atluri <1986) is 
used to mode! the propagation of the interlaminar crack. In the present work, the 
holding back force is calculated before the release of the crack tip node and this force 
is decreased linearly as the crack reaches the end of the next element. For different 
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experiments, the initiation fracture toughness and propagation fracture toughness are 
evaluated. At the same time the variation of propagation toughness with crack velocity 
is also studied. 

The crack initiated in two different time zone depending on the high or low' impact load. 
At high impact load, the initiated time was 40 to 45 pi s and for low' impact load, it w ; as 
105 to 112 pis. The fracture toughness in the case of static loading was found to be 12 
J/m 2 . In the case of dynamic loading conditions, the initiation toughness w ; as 90 to 230 
J/nr. Then crack propagates at very high speed ( 100-1800 m/'s). The propagaiton 
toughness w'as found to vary between 2 to 100 J/nr. In comparison to static interlaminar 
toughness and initiation toughness, the propagation toughness is lower at high crack 
propagaiton speed, (close to Rayleigh w'ave). 
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CHAPTER- 1 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 

Laminated fibre composites are now increasingly used as structural members of aircrafts, 
rockets and space ships, automobiles, boats, sport articles, etc. They offer attractive 
properties such as lightweightness, high specific strength and stiffness and environmental 
stability. A laminate is commonly made from many laminae laid over each other before 
they are cured at high pressure and temperature. Thus, the neighbouring laminae are 
bonded to each other with the help of comparatively low strength matrix material. In 
other words, fibres of high strength and stiffness do not reinforce the laminate through 
the thickness direction. 

When conventional metals are impacted, a small dent on the surface is generally not 
considered to be serious because it just workhardens the material locally. In contrast, 
when a foreign object impacts the surface of a component made of fibre composites, it 
generates high shear stresses and flexural waves causing interlaminar failure or 
delamination. As a result, in comparison to conventional metals, the laminates are less 
tough and fracture spreads to larger areas. Since the damage can spread along the 
interfaces between various plies not visible from outside, it may not be detected easily. 
Therefore, for reliability and damage tolerance considerations, interlaminar fracture 
toughness is of utmost importance whenever fibre composites are used in structural 
applications. 

As stated earlier laminates fabricated by bonding thin layers, are known to be susceptible 
to interlaminar crack growth. In fact, the fracture toughness of interlaminar cracks in 
laminates of fibre reinforced plastic is found to be considerably less than that of through 
the thickness cracks. For example, in a typical angle ply laminate say, carbon-epoxy, the 
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d energy release rate of interlaminar crack growth is or tne oruei ui uuuuu-u, ^ 
(Davies et al., 1990), while the critical energy release rate of through the thickness 
is of the order of several thousands J/m 2 (Shukla et al., 1989). 

linate shows considerable delamination damage when it is impacted by a projectile 
•opped tool. Under impact loading, the cracks can propagate at high speeds 
:da et al., 1982). However, toughness of interlaminar crack determined under 
static loading condition is not very small that it would explain very high speeds of 
aminar crack propagation in fibre reinforced plastic (FRP) laminates with impact 
;y as low as 4-10 J. Furthermore, the propagation toughness of a brittle crack is 
er for the cracks moving at higher speeds ( Freund, 1990). This results in 
trophic failure of the material if, under certain circumstances, the crack starts 
igating at higher speeds. It is therefore important to characterize the interlaminar 
are toughness under dynamic crack propagation in composite laminates so as to 
mize its performance under impact loads. 

composite laminate which is usually very thin (less than 5 mm thick) , the free 
ces are quite close to the crack location at interlaminar zone. Crack tip stresses are 
ted by the free surfaces making it difficult to determine analytical solutions, 
ever, the static toughness of interlaminar crack growth, in mode I and II, have been 
•mined experimentally in terms of the global parameter, strain energy release rate 
(Davies et. al. , 1990). This technique does not provide displacement, strain or stress 
i in the vicinity of the interlaminar crack tip. It is therefore felt that at first 
•native methods should be developed for experimental determination of the static 
ture toughness of interlaminar cracks. Once experience is acquired through 
erimentation at quasistatic crack growth, techniques will be developed for the 
amic Interlaminar fracture toughness. 

:re exist methods to determine stress intensity factor (SIF) through strain field near 
slowly moving crack tip which can be measured using strain gauges bonded at a 
ticular location and orientation from the crack tip for the large plate. However, 
sed torm solutions for the strain field, near the crack tip, in terms of stress intensity 
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factor are not available for slender laminates. Therefore, it is envisaged that a general 
method should be developed which would involve experimental measurements and finite 
element analysis to determine critical interlaminar fracture toughness for quasistatic 
crack growth. 

It is difficult to extend the experimental technique of determining G to cases when 
interlaminar cracks grow at high speeds. During the dynamic crack growth, stress wave 
interact with local defects and a part of energy is converted into heat as well. 
Consequently, accurate experimental determination of various energy component is 
difficult. The problem is acute for interlaminar crack growth as the energy release rate 
is very low; only a few joules of energy can snap off the bonds between two layers in a 
typical specimen. Any small error in carrying out energy balance would lead to a large 
error in the value of critical energy release rate. 

The study of dynamic fracture is complex from both experimental and numerical point 
of view. In experimental work, related parameters have to be measured in a very short 
time duration. This requires sophisticated instrumentation, precise methodology and 
skilled personnel. Most of the work on dynamic fracture is done through the method of 
caustics for large plate but this technique is not yet extended to interlaminar crack in 
thin sheets. In the case of numerical solution, the inertia effect and the changing 
boundary conditions ( because new surfaces are generated), have to be accounted. This 
iterative process requires large amount of computation. At the same time, 
characterization of material properties can not be done by numerical method alone. It 
was felt that a combined technique should be developed which will require not too 
sophisticated instrumentation but will make use of some of the numerical simulation to 
determine dynamic interlaminar fracture toughness of materials. Therefore, in the 
present work, a new' hybrid technique which involves both experiment and finite element 
method is developed to determine the interlaminar fracture toughness for cracks m pving 

" 'i I 

at high speeds (100-1800 m/s). 



apparent stress intensity factors associated witn the corresponding problem tor the crack 
in material. Comninou (1990) has given a review of the behaviour of interface cracks 
between two different constituents in the context of linear elastic fracture mechanics. 

Ozdil and Carlsson (1992) investigated energy release rate and stress intensity factor with 
finite element analysis of DCB specimen loaded in mode I. Analysis was carried out for 
isotropic and orthotropic materials of thin cantilevers with very thin interleaves between 
cantilevers. Through finite element analysis they found out the displacement field and 
hence strain-stress field using four noded elements. Virtual crack closure technique was 
adopted to calculate strain energy release rate which lead to determination of stress 
intensity factor. Manoharan and Sun (1990) investigate mode I, II and III strain energy 
release rates for a crack lying along the interface of two dissimilar anisotropic elastic 
solids subjected to uniform axial strain analytically and also by the finite element method. 
It was shown that owing to the violent oscillatory crack tip stress behaviour, the strain 
energy release rates for modes I, II and III do not converge to definite value. However, 
the total strain energy release rate is well defined. 

Suo and Hutchinson (1990) considered a semi-infinite interface crack between two 
isotropic elastic layers under general edge loading conditions. The problem was solved 
analytically except for a single real scalar independent of loading, which was then 
extracted from the numerical solution for one particular combination. Jensen (1991) 
used the blister test for the measurement of interface fracture toughness for a thin film 
bonded to an elastic substrate. Results for the energy release rate and mixity of modes 
1 and II for the interface crack were presented for cases where the debond had been 
initiated and extended several film thickness. Analytical results were given in the two 
extreme cases of very small film deflections (weak interfaces) and very large film 

deflections (tough interfaces). Numerical results were presented in the intermediate 
zone. 

Dattaguru et al. (1994) evaluated strain energy release rate in mode I and mode II at the 
tip of an interface crack in a bimaterial plate under tension. They used finite element 
analysis and modified crack closure integral (MCCI) technique. Renard and Roudolff 
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(1991) studied the delamination of an infinite plate subjected to tensile stress. The stress 
state was studied by a numerical finite element analysis and by an analytical model based 
on the Love-Kirchhoff plate theory. The global strain rate and its mode I, II and III 
components are calculated during delamination extension. A correlation was made 
between these two formulation. 


1.2.2 DYNAMIC CRACK PROPAGATION 

Most of the work on dynamic fracture are done on large plates with a through the 
thickness crack; the slender plates have attracted little attention. The duration of study 
is limited to the period before the crack starts reflecting from free boundary and 
interacting with loading pulse. The important aspect of dynamic crack propagation study 
is the measurement of crack velocity. Takeda et al. (1982) used high speed photography 
to measure the interlaminar crack propagating speed in composite laminates. They 
observed that the interlaminar crack in composite laminates moves at 200-500 m/s, when 
impacted by foreign body. They also used silver coating ahead of the crack tip as 
propagation gauge. Cantwell et al. (1989) used the graphite gauge technique to measure 
crack velocity in composite laminates. In this technique, graphite layer is sprayed ahead 
of the crack tip and when the crack moved through this layer, change of resistance with 
time is monitored through oscilloscope, to get the crack velocity. 

Freund (1990) observed that the crack velocity is subsonic i.e. less than shear wave 
speed. However, in some special cases, the crack speed was greater than the shear wave 
speed or even dilatational wave speed, where the loading was applied directly at the 
crack tip by means of a fluid under high pressure flowing into the opening crack or some 
other extreme conditions. The analysis for the cases when crack speed is more than 
shear wave speed but less than dilatational wave speed ( transonic) is not very clear. 
Burridge (1973) showed that if a slip plane has very little resistance to fracture and if the 
crack rapidly accelerate upto the Rayleigh wave speed, then the observation identifies 
a possible mechanism by which the crack can induce secondary fracture ahead of the 
crack tip and thereby precipitate crack growth at a speed beyond the Rayleigh wave 
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p ea. ine mecnanism was suggested by numerical results reported by Andrews (1976) 
on the expansion of a shear crack along a weak interface. 


The different method of determining dynamic fracture toughness as suggested in 
literature are discussed in brief in subsequent paragraphs 


Method of Caustics 


Eariier experiment to determine dynamic fracture toughness were developed through 
the method of caustics. It was introduced by Schardin (1959) and latter developed by 
Mannog (1966) and Theocaris (1970). The method of caustic is discussed in detail by 
Popadopoulas (1993). The basis of the method is that a light ray passing through a 
stressed plate is deviated from its straight path partly due to thickness variation and 
partly due to change in refractive index caused by stress optic effect, [f the plate 
contams a crack, the ray are deviated from the region around the crack tip and these 
torn, a singular curved called variously "stress corona", "shadow spot" or "caustic" on a 

reference plane some distance away from the specimen. The size of the caustic is related 

to the stress intensity factor For onannp 

p ^ P Clmens the optical shadow spot pattern is 

formed by reflection of the light from the nolish^ e • 

s urn polished specimen surface. The method of 

caustics has been applied to measurements of stanV n 

t - TU u a 1 “ wel1 as d y nami c Stress intensity 

factor. The method of caustics has many advantage C1 u ■ .. . 

Y te ° es such ^ simplicity of equipment and 
measurement, and non contact measurability A he • , • 

Y- A laser caustic which combines a high 
speed camera with a laser beam as light source i* • , , 

» • ’ s considered to be most powerful 

chmque to measure dynamic stress intensity factor H. • e 
laser h „ m , - , . Y actor dunn S fa st fracture, because the 

laser beam, triggered with an appropriate system can h* , . . 

fracture in , f , Y an be synchronised to initiation of fast 

fracture in an extremely short time. 

Most of the work on caustic is done on large nlate nf . 

through the thickness crack. Kalthoff (1985) gave 1 T“ “ ^ 

dynamic fracture phenomenon. The influence of dynamic tiTa ” ^ ^ d °" e °" 

measuring the crack arrest toughness and the impact fact T ^ 

Ravi Chandar and Knauss 0982, 1984a, ,984b, 1,84c 4d) h“ 7 ^ 

> 984d) have done an exhaustive 
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study of dynamic crack propagation phenomena using the method of caustics for 
Homalite-100. This included study of crack tip stress on a double cantilever beam 
specimen using electromagnetic stress wave generator, crack initiation and arrest, 
microstructural aspects, crack branching and interaction of stress waves with the crack 
tip. 

Rosakis, Duffy and Freund (1984) performed dynamic crack propagation experiments on 
double cantilever beam specimen of AIS1 4340 steel (229 X 76 X 12.7 mm ) using wedge 
loading. The dynamic stress intensity factor was measured by means of optical method 
of caustics. The instantaneous value of dynamic SIF was obtained as a function of crack 
tip velocity. The crack velocity is high when the initiation stress intensity factor is more. 
The interaction of reflected shear and Rayleigh waves with the moving crack tip stress 
field was also considered. 

Takashahi and Arakawa (1987) used the method of caustics with high speed photography 
to study velocity effect on the dynamic stress intensity factor of fast cracks in polymeric 
material. Specimen geometry w ; ere chosen such that both acceleration and deceleration 
occurs in one fracture event. The results showed that the dynamic intensity factor 
depends on not only on crack velocity but also on crack acceleration, and the 
accelerating crack has a smaller value than the decelerating crack at the same velocity. 

Zehnder and Rosakis (1990) used optical method of reflected caustics combined with 
high speed photography to investigate the dynamic fracture initiation and propagation 
in 4340 steel specimen ( 304 X 128 X 95 mm ). A three point bend specimen was 
loaded by a drop weight. It was shown that the dynamic fracture propagation toughness 
depends on crack tip velocity through a relation that is a material property. Nishioka et. 
al. (1991) took photographs of caustic pattern of dynamically propagating cracks in 
double cantilever beam specimen of an optically isotropic material, polymethyl 
methacrylate (PMMA). The influence of the length ofDCB specimen were investigated. 
It was found that the longer specimens should be used to obtain conservative arrest 
toughness K Ia . 
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The method of caustic has been very effectively used to study the fracture phenomena 
in a large plate with through the thickness crack, but it is not so far been developed for 
interlaminar crack in a slender sheet. This is because of the fact that the strength of 
the interlaminar bond is very weak and it will introduce very little strain in the bonded 
sheet. Also the size of the caustic will be negligibly small. Furthermore, the method of 
caustics may be more complex to apply to the case of dynamic interlaminar crack in 
slender sheet owing to the fact that the free surfaces are very close to the crack tip and 
influence the strain field in the vicinity of crack tip. 

Experimental Works on Dynamic Fracture 

The dynamic tests were conducted on notched round bar specimens loaded in tension 
by stress pulse using split Hopkinson bar technique by Wilson, Hawley and Duffy (1980). 
They conducted the fracture initiation experiments to determine the fracture toughness 
of an AISI 1020 hot rolled steel and cold rolled steel under quasi-static and dynamic 
loading conditions. In another study through a tensile split Hopkinson bar, Abdelaziz 
et al. (1987) proposed an experimental method for fracture characterization of solid 
propellants. The specimen was loaded at high strain rates. However, the critical J- 
integral as defined by Rice (1968) for the static case was evaluated neglecting the inertia 
effect of crack propagation. The split Hopkinson bar technique has not been used so far 
for evaluation of dynamic interlaminar fracture toughness. 

Shukla (1983) made a comparison of static and dynamic energy release rate for different 
type of specimens material and geometries using an energy balance in the system. The 
experiment was conducted on specimen made of polymeric material. Rectangular double 
cantilever beam, modified compact tension and ring type specimens were used. The 
dynamic SIF was obtained by recording the isochromatic fringe pattern. A substantial 
amount of energy was lost away from the crack tip during a dynamic fracture event and 
this energy loss depends on the specimen geometry and material. 

The strain gauges are also used by different researcher to evaluate the static and 
dynamic fracture toughness of isotropic and orthotropic materials. Shukla, Agarwal and 
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Nigam (1988) bonded strain gauge on one face of the specimen and employ photoelastic 
coatings method on the other side of the specimen to determine dynamic fracture 
mechanics. Experiments were conducted on steel and aluminium with face grooved SEN 
specimen geometries. Instantaneous stress intensity fracture factors as a function of 
crack lengths are obtained independently from strain gauge and photoelasticity methods, 
and compared. Both techniques yielded similar results. 

Berger and Dally (1990a) used a series of strain gauges ahead of the crack tip at a 
certain predetermined location to monitor the strain and crack propagation. An 
overdeterministic system of equations is developed, which were solved to determine 
dynamic stress intensity factor. Berger, Dally and Sanford (1990b) also used strain 
gauges ahead of the crack tip to determine dynamic stress intensity factor associated with 
a propagating crack. But the crack tip position was precisely located by developing an 
algorithm. The method of analysis is demonstrated in dynamic experiments with a high 
strength 4340 alloy steel. 

Wada (1992) also used strain gauge methods to analyze the dynamic initiation SIF for 
PMMA (polymethyl methacrylate). The analysis was carried out for plates with edge 
crack subjected to one point bending in a plane of plate. The FEM simulation was also 
done using forces measured with the strain gauge. Also, the crack initiation time is 
measured with the strain gauge mounted close to the crack tip. The dynamic initiation 
SIF is determined by adapting the crack initiation time to the simulated curve of dynamic 
SIF calculated by FEM. The technique is used for the large plate and the crack 
propagation and propagation fracture toughness was not studied. 

The strain gauges are frequently used to find static and dynamic SIF in a large plate, but 
a similar technique is not applied to slender sheet. 

A special technique to study the initiation and propagation in of crack in the steel under 
dynamic impact loading was developed by Ravichandran and Clifton (1989). They 
presented a plate impact experiment and related finite difference model to study the 
fracture process that occurs in sub-micron loading. A disc containing a mid-plane, pre- 
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fatigued, edge crack that has been propagated half way across the diameter is impacted 
by a thin flyer plate of same material. A compressive pulse propagates through the 
specimen and reflects from the rear surface as a step tensile pulse with a duration of 1 
fis. The plane wave loads the crack and cause the initiation and propagation of the 
crack. The motion of the rear surface is monitored by using the laser interferometer 
system. The location of the crack front was mapped before and after the experiment 
using a focused ultrasonic transducer. Experiments were conducted on 4340 VAR steel 
at temperature ranging from room temperature to -100°C. A finite difference method 
was used for numerical simulation of the experiments. Crack velocities were prescribed 
corresponding to various fracture models. 


A study on dynamic interlaminar fracture toughness of composite materials was carried 
out by Sun and Grady (1988). They investigated dynamic interlaminar initiation fracture 
toughness of graphite/epoxy by impacting a cantilever specimen with interlaminar crack 
a. the centre, with rubber ball. The crack propagated in mode II. The contact force 

parameters were evaluated for rubber ball impact on different specimens. The threshold 
impact velocity that causes propagation of delamination crack was used in the dynamic 
analysis w„h fimte element method. From the finite element solution, the time history 
o stram re | ea se ra , e was calculated. The maximum value of strain release rate was 

2“ “ Cnt,Cal S ‘ rain e " ergy rdeaSe raK - The is “ <0 initiation toughness 
and no attempt was made to measure crack soeed an d • 

. . . racK s P eed and propagation toughness. The 

nalysis is based on evaluation of contact force dm-ino- • 

procedure and , S ' mpaCt throu S h an indirect 

p ocedure and several approximations. 


Numerical Work on Dynamic Fracture 


Though considerable amount of work haw Kaa a 

through numerical methods onlv lare 006 t0 ^ fracture P he nomena 

s, only large rectangular double cantilever 

were given special attention. Owen and <tt,„ , spec.mens 

element method to studv dv (1977 > ^ «* of finite 

specimen and pipeline [ ^ 1 ^ ^ 

PPenoe problems under transient ,„a d i„ g . Parabo|ic is0 „ ic 
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elements were used for discritization and explicit scheme (central difference) was 
employed for time integration. The crack was advanced from one node to the next node, 
when the stress at the gauss point nearest to the crack tip exceeded a certain value and 
then the damping coefficient was made zero at the released node. The crack 
propagation history was simulated for the given loading conditions. 

Nishioka and Atluri (1982a) investigated the crack propagation and arrest in a high 
strength steel DCB specimen using moving singular dynamic finite element procedure. 
An edge crack in a rectangular DCB specimen was propagated by inserting a wedge. 
The results were compared with available experiment data of caustics. In another work, 
Nishioka and Atluri (1982b) presented the results of generation and prediction studies 
of dynamic crack propagation in plane stress/strain situations. The studies were 
conducted by using finite element method, taking into account the propagating stress 
singularities near the crack tip. The variation of dynamic stress intensity factor with time 
and the variation of dynamic fracture toughness w'ith velocity were studied , and compared 
with available experimental results. 

Crouch and Williams (1987) used dynamic and generation mode finite element program 
to analyze different specimen geometries. Chiang (1990) presented a numerical 
procedure based on eigen functions to determine the dynamic stress intensity factor of 
crack moving at steady state under antiplane strain condition. An edge crack problem 
and a radial crack problem was solved using traction and displacement boundary 
conditions separately. It was shown that the dynamic effect is relatively insignificant for 
low crack propagation speeds provided that the specimen size is fairly large. 

Aminpour and Holsapple (1991) developed a finite element procedure to provide the 
state of stress, displacement and stress intensity factors of a propagating crack at the 
interface of the two dissimilar anisotropic materials. In the finite element mesh the 
crack tip is embedded in a singular element. Crack propagation is accomplished by 
moving the crack tip inside the singular element according to a prescribed crack tip 
position history. A local redefinition of the finite element is required when the crack tip 
reaches an extreme position inside the singular element. When local redefinition of 
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Gudmundson (1991) worked with an elsto-dynamic moving element formulation 
incorporating a variable order singular element to enhance the local crack tip 
description. The moving mesh zone is embedded in a finite element global mesh 
providing a functional tool for the analysis of dynamic crack growth experiments. 

Williams and Ivankovic (1991) used the spring model to determine a crack speed, crack 
length and loading relationship in terms of energy release rate. An essential feature of 
the analysis is the inclusion of contact stiffness and geometry dependent limiting speed. 
Yuechuan (1991) used the Gurtin variational principle to compute dynamic stress 
intensity factor. The differential equations thus obtained is solved by modal 
superposition. A centre crack in large plate subjected to uniform tension is solved and 
the results were compared. 

Kennedy and Kim (1993) incorporated micropolar elasticity theory into a plane strain 
finite element formulation to analyze the dynamic response of the crack. Two cases were 
considered; a stationary crack subjected to dynamic load and a crack propagating under 
constant load. Material with strong micropolar properties were found to have 
significantly lower dynamic energy release rates than their classic material counterparts. 
Wang and Williams (1994) investigated high speed crack growth in a thin double 
cantilever beam specimen using finite element method. The strain release rate obtained 
by FEM was compared with the quasi-static solution based on beam theory, for various 
loading conditions. The cantilever end was loaded under an initial step displacement of 
1 mm and then pulled further with a constant velocity. The crack was propagated at 
assumed speed by gradual node release technique. Strong dynamic effects were observed 
because of wave reflections within finite specimen size. The faster the crack speed, the 
more kinetic energy was radiated and the bigger the drop in G obtained. 

Most of the numerical works is limited to large plates with edge/central cracks or three 
point bend specimens. The reflection and interaction of the waves from the free 
boundary were avoided by limiting the duration of study. 
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1.3 LAYOUT OF THE THESIS 


Chapter 2 discusses the combined experimental and finite element method to determine 
static stress intensity factor of double cantilever beam specimen under quasistatic loading 
conditions. The DCB specimen was made by bonding two slender sheet of hardened 
steel of 2.8 mm thickness. This chapter has three major sections; first section gives finite 
element analysis, second section deals with experimental technique and results are 
presented in third section. 

Chapter 3 discusses the technique to evaluate initiation and propagation fracture 
toughnesses under impact loading through a hybrid technique involving experimental 
results and finite element analysis. This chapter also has three major sections; the finite 
element analysis, crack propagation model and analysis of the specimen is presented in 
first section, second section is devoted to experimental technique and results are 
presented and discussed in third section. 

The conclusions and scope for further work is outlined in Chapter 4. 
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CHAPTER- 2 


QUASI STATIC CRACK PROPAGATION 


This chapter describes the analysis of interlaminar crack propagation under quasi static 
conditions. It is a combined (hybrid) method of finite element analysis and experimental 
measurements; the section 2.1 gives a brief description of FEM, the section 2.2 to discuss 
the experimental details and the section 2.3 presents the results. 


2.1 FINITE E LEM ENT ANALYSIS OF CRACK GROWTH 

Finite element analysis has been carried out to determine the strain field near the crack 
tip in the double cantilever beam specimen with slender cantilevers. One of the goals 
of this study is to identify the optimum location for a strain gauge near the crack tip 
which leads to the determination of stress intensity factor accurately. 


2.1.1 SPECIMEN GEOMETRY AND MATERIAL 

The DCB specimen under investigation is made by joining two thin strips of hardened 
alloy steel with epoxy (Fig. 2.1). The thickness of the epoxy bond is very small (less 
than 0.03mm) and is considered to be a line in the finite element formulation. However, 
it is to be noted that the fracture behaviour of the specimen will mostly be determined 
by the bond strength. The material used for the specimen is hardened 40Ni2CrlMo28 
(EN-24). Hardening increases the yield stress value thereby decreasing the size of the 

plastic zone around the crack tip. The plastic zone can be estimated by Irwin’s formula 
(Broek, 1989) 

r p = K * / ™ ya ( 2 . 1 ) 
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where r p is plastic zone size, K is stress intensity factor and a ys is yield stress. In the 
present case, specimen has a Rockwell hardness of 33 on the C-scale and a yield stress 
of approximately 1000 MPa. In order to estimate the size of the plastic zone, K Ic of the 
DCB specimen was determined by preliminary experiments through G lc and then using 
the relation for plain strain 

= ( 2 . 2 ) 


For a K Ic value of 1.5 MPa/m, the plastic zone size is less than 0.0007mm which is 
small enough to be neglected and the cantilever can be considered to be elastic. 


2.1.2 FORMULATION 

In this two dimensional finite element analysis, the standard displacement based 
stiffness formulation is used (Cook et al., 1989). The technique is widely used and for 
the sake of completeness, it is briefly explained in appendix-A. 


2.1.3 MESH GENERATION 

A suitable mesh of eight noded isoparametric is generated by a preprocessor program 
as shown in Fig. 2.2 and 2.3. Near the crack tip, mesh is kept fine and it is made coarse 
away from the crack tip where stress gradients are expected to be small. The size of 
the elements which lie near the crack tip is 0.5 mm and the coarse elements have a size 
of 11 mm. Figure 2.2 shows the complete mesh used and Fig. 2.3 shows the details near 
the crack tip including the collapsed elements at the crack tip. At the crack tip three 
nodes are collapsed to model quarter point elements to simulate the square root 
singularity of the stresses which is explained in the next section. A mesh having 364 
elements and 1384 nodes was used. 


2.1.4 QUARTER POINT FORMULATION 


The behaviour of quarter point element is explained below. The derivation is for 1-Dand 
can be extended to higher dimensions (Barsom, 1976). 


An element can display a square root singularity in stress or strain by suitably defining 
its geometry. Consider for example the three noded bar element as shown in Fig 
2.4(a). The displacement u at any point is given as 

u=N lUl + N 2 u 2 + N 3 u 3 (2 . 3) 

and the coordinate x at any point is 

x = N lXl + N 2 x 2 + N 3 x 3 ( 2 . 4 ) 

where N ; are the shape functions defined as 

« |«( 5 - 1 ) 

N ? = (l-£2) 

2 - 5 ; (2.5) 

= |5(i+€) 


Substituting in Eq. 2.4, 


* 2 ( 5 - Dx x + (1-Z 2 ) x 2 + 1 ( 1+ £)* 3 


( 2 . 6 ) 


;t r; “ ^ t “ 1 ■ ■ *■ - • «■ - 

Of singularity is a ' “ ‘° * ***" at “* > for , = *a„d the 

«.-0.*-tU! L *" R " t of three nodes are (Fig. 2.4 b) 

Then Eq. 2.6 becomes, 
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x = -§[2r - 2 rV + 5 + 


(2.7) 


Now differentiating displacement u with respect to x. 


dx dl dx 

where f J] denotes the Jacobian given by 




dt, 


IJ 3 


J = 


Sx L r , , 

at ‘ T [_4r£ + 1 + 2£ 


( 2 . 8 ) 


(2.9) 


Substituting in Eq. 2.8, 


du 

dx 


du 

di 


-§ (~4rg + 1 +25) 


( 2 . 10 ) 


At node 1, 5 — 1 and x = 0. Therefore, 


du 

dx 


{=-1 = 


0 


duf L 

as 2 


(4r + 1-2) 


i-i 




f<4r-D 


-1 


for 


du | 
dx 


oo 


(4r - 1) = o =► r = — (2.11) 

2 4 


Substituting r=y t in Eq. 2.7, 

x - -j (1 + £) 2 



or. 


( 2 . 12 ) 


(1 + $) 



Substituting r =1 A, in Eq. 2.9 

=|d + 5) 

d? 2 


Eliminating £ using Eq. 2. 12, one obtains, 

t-i - 1 [~k (2.13) 

J x 

Using equations 2.5, 2. 12 and 2.13 in 2. 10, one obtains 
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which means stress is inversely proportional to square root of the distance from the 

node. 


2.1.5 CALCULATION OF STRESS INTENSITY FACTOR 


The stress intensity factor can be determined using the displacement of the relevant 
nodes of the quarter point collapsed element (Fig. 2.5) around the crack tip as follows 
(Cook et al., 1989) 


k 1 (o+i) \ 2i r«>] 


(2.14) 
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where Q = 3-4v (plane strain) 


v = Possion’s Ratio 
G = Shear Modulus 

u = x-displacement at the node point and 
v = y-displacement at the node point 


2.1.6 TEST PROBLEMS 

The programme has been validated using following known problems. 

1 . Large plate with a centre crack 

2. Large plate with an edge crack 

Large Plate with a Centre Crack 

The problem of large plate with centre crack under uniformally distributed load is solved 
for stresses and stress intensity factor in Mode I. Figure 2.6 shows the geometry of 
the specimen and mesh details are shown in the Fig. 2.7. The stress intensity factor 
determined by FEM is 3.57 MPa/m compared to a value of 3.76 MPa/m from the 
theoretical formula 


K = 


N 


sec 


7T3 

w 


ch/Wa 


(2.15) 


The numerical result is within 5 % of theoretical result. The stress field obtained from 
FEM solution is found to be in good agreement with analytical results. 

Large Plate with an Edge Crack 

The stress intensity factor Kj and stresses for an edge crack shown in the Fig. 2.8 in 
opening mode are determined. The mesh used for the purpose is shown in the Fig. 2.9. 



The value of K I? obtained as 0.32 MPa/m from finite element calculations, is within 
3 % of the value 0.33 MPa/m calculated using the equation K = 1.12 ah ra. The stress 
field is thus found to be in good agreement with analytical results. 


2.1.7 RESULTS OF DCB SPECIMEN WITH THIN CANTILEVERS 

A DCB specimen of the geometry shown in Fig. 2.1 is analyzed for stresses and SIF. 
The finite element mesh used is shown in Fig. 2.2 and 2.3. The value of stress intensity 
factor is obtained as 1.6 MPa/m from finite element analysis for a load of P = 60N 
applied at the cantilever ends. 

For validation purpose, K, is compared with the value of SIF determined through the 
equation 


h 2 B (1-v 2 ) 

where P is load applied at the cantilever end, a is the crack length, h is the thickness of 
each cantilever and B is the width of the cantilever. This method is referred to as ’K, 
through G, approach’ because the expression of Eq. 2. 16 is determined by finding G, first 
and then evaluating Kj using the relation (2.2). The derivation of Eq. 2. 16 is presented 
in Appendix-B. This analysis provides Kj for a known load at the cantilever ends, crack 
length and specimen dimensions. However, it does not give any information of strain 
field near the crack tip. Obtaining closed form solution for strain field is difficult as the 
free surfaces are very close to the crack tip and influence the stress/strain field 
significantly in the vicinity of crack tip. Because the smallest available strain gauges are 
of dimensions (0.2 mm x 1.4 mm), they cannot be bonded closer than 1.5 mm to the 
crack tip. Determination of strain field in a DCB specimen with cantilevers of 
thickness less than 3 mm, it is necessary to make use of finite element analysis. 

In the derivation of Eq. 2.16 (Appendix-B), the cantilevers have been considered to 
deform under flexure only and the shear strain energy and the strain energy in the bulk 
material beyond the crack tip do not effect the evaluation of the compliance. This 
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assumption of neglecting these strain energies is reasonable as the cantilevers are thin 
and flexural energy is the one which is significant. 

The value of K, from Eq. 2. 16 is obtained as 1.89 MPa/m for load P = 60 N. This 
differs from the result of finite element analysis by 18 %. The finite element analysis 
has been carried out for different loads and crack lengths and the results are presented 
in Table 2.1. The difference between the values obtained through the two methods is 
consistent. The finite element results are preferred as it models the specimen more 
accurately and is free from assumptions made in the ’Gj approach’. 

Table 2.1 Comparison between K, obtained by FE analysis and K, calculated 
through Eq. 2.16. 


si. 

No. 

Load 

(N) 

■ 

■ ■" 

K, through 

G[ approach 
MPa/m 

Kj from 

F.E. Analysis 
MPa/m 

Diff. 

% 

1 

58 

36.0 

2.29 

1.89 

-18 

2 

50 

36.0 

1.98 

1.63 

-18 

3 

56 

36.0 

2.21 

1.82 

-18 

4 

70 

35.0 

2.77 

2.29 

-17 

5 

82 

30.0 

2.71 

2.18 

-19 

6 

81 

23.0 

1.93 

1.76 

-14 


Strain Field 

The resulting displacement field is post processed to obtain the strain field around crack 
tip in the specimen and strain contours are plotted (Ramesh, 1991). Finite element 
analysis determines the strains reasonably accurate at Gauss Points in each element. 
These strains are then linearly extrapolated to find strains at the nodes (Cook et al., 
1989) 
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(2.17) 


where e A , e B , e c , e D and £ 1} e 2 , e 3 > e 4 represents a strain component e x , e y and y xy at 
node point and Gauss point location respectively (Fig. 2.10). In a 2-point integration, 
p is 1//3. The principal strains and their orientations are then determined at each 
node. The orientations of the principal strains are calculated by solving for eigen vectors 
of the strain matrix corresponding to eigen values e, and e 2 - 

The strain fields for the upper cantilever are given in Fig. 2.11 to 2.13 for 37 mm crack 
length and 60 N load at the cantilever ends. Fig. 2.11 gives the strains along the y-axis 
and the Fig. 2.12 shows the strains along X-axis. As expected it can be seen that the 
strain values are high near the crack tip. The principal strains and its orientation are 
also plotted which is shown in Fig. 2.13(a) and 2.13(b) respectively. 


2.1.8 OPTIMUM LOCATION AND ORIENTATION FOR STRAIN GAUGE 

Location of the strain gauge (0.2 mm gauge length and 1.4 mm width) which is to be 

bonded on the side face of the cantilever beam is selected on the basis of the following 

criteria : 


(a) Strain due to flexure should becomes zero (or small) once the crack passes ahead of 
the strain gauge. This makes it possible to separate the effect of crack tip strain from 
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the flexural strain. This condition can be met by fixing the strain gauge on the neutral 
axis (mid plane) of the upper cantilever. 

(b) The orientation of the strain gauge be such that it provides maximum strain. 

The variation of principal strain and its orientation on the mid plane of the DCB 
specimen in front of the crack tip are shown in Fig. 2.14. It is quite evident from this 
figure that the principal strain is maximum at a distance of nearly 1 mm ahead of the 
crack tip and the orientation of principal strain at this point is 48° from the mid plane. 
It should be noted here that ahead of the crack tip, the strains are caused mainly due to 
the crack tip singularity, while behind the crack tip the strains are developed primarily 
due to flexure in the cantilever 

For the sake of convenience in conducting the experiments, the strain gauge was bonded 
at an angle of 45° from centre line. Strain gauge readings for several crack lengths along 
45° direction and at the midplane of the upper cantilever are shown in the Fig. 2.15. 
The maximum strain in each case occurs at a distance of 1 mm from the crack tip. 
The strain field is shown in Fig. 2.16 along with the strain gauge. Because the strain 
gauges have a finite size, the measured strain would be the average of strain over the 
area of the strain gauge. The average strain from the FEM solution is determined using 
the value at 9 points on the centre line. 


2.1.9 SIF FROM MEASURED STRAIN 

It can be observed from Fig. 2. 14, the crack tip at the peak value of the strain will be 
1 mm behind the strain gauge. Based on the FEM results a relationship is developed 
between the peak strain value and stress intensity factor (K,). Since the material is 
assumed to remain elastic under the test load, the measured peak strain, e pk , and SIF of 
the interlaminar crack are proportional to the load, P, expressed as 



( 2 . 18 ) 


Kj = M t pk 


K x = B P ( 2 . 19 ) 

where M and B are proportionality constants. Figure 2. 17 shows the variation of M and 
B with the crack length for the geometry of the specimen considered in the study. 
For the case of a growing crack at low speeds Kj approaches K rc . A typical relationship 
between K Ic and e pk , for a crack length of 37 mm, is 

K IC = 0 . 0242 t pk ( 2 . 20 ) 

where K t is in MPa/m and e pk is in micro strain. Through this relationship, the 
measured peak strain provides the critical stress intensity factor of the interlaminar 
crack. Similarly, a typical relationship between load and the K, for a crack length of 37 

mm is 

K t = 0.0326 P ( 2 . 21 ) 


where K, is in MPa/m. 


2.2 EXPERIMENTAL DETAILS 

2.2.1 INTRODUCTION 

This section deals with experimental details including design and preparation of 
specimen, equipments used, parameters controlled and measurements made during the 
quasi-static experiment. The experiment is conducted under controlled displacement 
:ondition so as to obtain a quasi-static crack growth. 
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2.2.2 SPECIMEN GEOMETRY, MATERIAL AND SPECIMEN HOLDER 


Geometry 

The DCB specimen used has two thin metal strips joined together with epoxy. The crack 
length is varied between 23 and 36 mm and the thickness of the cantilevers is 2.8 mm 
each. Figure 2. 18 provides information on the specimen and specimen holder. 

Material 

The material used is hardened alloy steel, 40Ni2CrlMo28 (British EN24, US 4340), 
which has a high yield stress value after hardening. Hardening is done by keeping the 
metal at 830° - 850° C for one hour and then quenching in oil. This is followed by 
annealing to relieve the residual stresses. In annealing, the metal is heated to about 310° 
C for a period of nearly 20 minutes accompanied by furnace cooling. The hardness of 
the strips is then checked. In the present case the average hardness of the strips on 
C-scale is 33 which corresponds a yield stress of nearly 1000 MPa. Each strip was 
ground flat and polished with alumina powder. 

Bonding 

The faces of the metal strips to be bonded are etched to give better interfacial bonding. 
The etching was done by dilute nitric acid. For bonding, epoxy LY 556 and hardener 
HY 1907IN in the ratio 100:85 by weight are used. To this mixture, accelerator DY 062 
also is added at the rate of 1.5 ml per 100 gm of epoxy. The resin, the hardener and 
the accelerator are supplied byCiba-Geigy Limited, Bombay. The sides of the specimen 
are covered with a layer of wax to prevent them from getting coated with epoxy and the 
faces to be bonded are cleaned with pure acetone. The epoxy mixture is then 
spread on the faces that are to be bonded. The two strips are then put together and 
pressed in a specially built fixture made of two stiff steel plates (each 25mm thick) with 
ground flat faces (Fig. 2.19). The locating pins to properly hold the specimen are shown 
in Fig. 2.20. Between the strips and the flats of the fixture, a sheet of BOPP (biaxially 



oriented polyproplyne) was placed on each side that works as a release film 


Provisions are made in the fixtures for keeping the two strips in position while curing. 
The base plate of the fixture has three cylindrical stops and four adjustable buttons (Fig. 
2.20). Both the thin strips are butted against the cylindrical stops and kept in place with 
the adjustable buttons. Each adjustable button has slot of 4 x 7 mm so that they can 
be tightened to the base at a desired location. Also, these buttons have different 
heights so as to hold each strip in its place. 

The fixture along with the specimen is placed between two platens of a hydraulic press. 
The platens are heated through inbuilt heaters and the temperature of the specimen is 
monitored by placing a chromel-alumel thermocouple. The temperature of the specimen 
is maintained at 130°C under 1.2 MPa pressure for one hour. It is then allowed to cool 
under the same pressure to room temperature. 

Precrack 

While bonding the strips, a precrack of desired length is introduced by placing a plastic 
sheet of BOPP (biaxially oriented poly-propylene) so that the strips are not bonded 
there. In the present study, several crack length of 23.5 and 36.5 mm are used. 

Crack Sharpening 

The pre-crack introduced in the DCB specimen by placing a BOPP sheet needs further 
preparation before the specimen is loaded. The tip of the pre-crack is not very sharp 
due to the BOPP sheet s finite thickness. Therefore the pre-crack should be grown 
further by a few millimetres to sharpen the crack. Furthermore, although the BOPP 
sheet does not bond well to the steel faces, it does stick weakly to the steel faces at 
many points. The cantilevers of the DCB are therefore pulled to snap off these 
weak sticking. A fixture is designed to sharpen the crack. It consists of three plates. 
The specimen is clamped between two 20 mm thick plates. The inner faces of the thick 
plates are ground flat so as to have uniform pressure on the specimen. Before the plates 
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are tightened between the two jaws of a vice, the specimen and both the plates are 
placed on their side faces over the third plate of the fixture whose top surface is also 
grounded flat. This ensures that the edges of the thick plates are parallel to the crack 
front. The specimen is placed between thick plates in such a way that the tip of the 
pre-crack is projected out by 2-3 mm beyond the edges of the plates. The specimen 
between the thick plates is pressed properly between the jaws of a vice (Fig. 2.21). 
Before opening the crack of the DCB specimen with a wedge (sharp chisel), a layer of 
white ink is applied at the side faces of specimen and allowed to dry. First a shaving 
blade and then a sharp chisel is cautiously and gently pressed to open the crack. The 
dry white ink cracks with opening of the pre-crack of the specimen and thus gives the 
location of the tip of the sharpened crack. 


Hinges 

Hinges have been designed and fabricated for applying load to the cantilever ends (Fig. 
2.22). For fixing the hinges, two tapped holes have been provided at the ends of the 
cantilevers. Each hinge consists of a bracket, a support and a pin all made of steel. 
The bracket is fixed to the cantilever with the help of two high strength capscrews. The 
support is inserted into the bracket and the pin is used to join the two. The 10 mm 
diameter pin makes the hinge strong and stiff. All the holes of the hinges and the 
diameter of the pin are made with close tolerances. The end of the support is 
cylindrical of diameter 12mm, made to fit the inside loading fixture of the tension 
machine, INSTRON 1195. The hinge so designed is moment free while load is applied. 
Further, it keeps the load line always vertical. 


2.2.3 PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENTS TO ESTIM ATE K lc 

A preliminary experimental study was conducted to get information about the expected 
K lc and the order of the maximum load when the DCB specimen is pulled in the 
Instron machine. This is done by first finding G Ic through the standard technique of 
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successive growth of crack (Narayanan, 1988) and then estimating K lc by using the well 
known Eq. 2.2. 

2.2.4 EXPERIMENTAL DETERMINATION OF K Ic 

The major objective is to correlate strain measurements in the vicinity of the crack tip 
(through a strain gauge) with stress intensity factor of a DCB specimen that is made 
of thin cantilevers. The loads are applied in displacement control mode with a very slow 
cross head speed. This work is expected to pave way for a more widespread use of strain 
gauges in this field. It is hoped that this procedure could be extended to dynamic 
problems also. 

The strain gauges used in these experiments have been supplied by Tokyo Sokki 
Kenkyujo Co., Ltd., Japan. They have a gauge length of 0.2 mm and a gauge width of 1.4 
mm. The base of the strain gauge is rectangular with dimensions 3.5 mm X 2.5 mm. 
Its resistance is 120 ± 0.3 Q and gauge factor, 2.07. Figure 2.23 shows the details of the 
strain gauge. The accuracy of the strain gauge of 0.2 mm gauge length has been checked 
by bonding the strain gauge to a long cantilever and measuring the bending strain caused 
by dead weights. The error in measurements was found to be within 5%. 

Extreme care is taken in fixing the strain gauges as it has a very small area for bonding. 
Epoxy LY 556 and hardener HY 951 are used in bonding. They are mixed well in the 
ratio 10:1 by weight. The ambient temperature is kept around 55 to 60° C for about 
24 hours to help curing. Localized pressure is applied while the curing takes place. 


Positioning of the strain gauge is done with the help of a fixture made out of self sticking 
)aper. It provides two sides as reference for fixing the strain gauge (Fig. 2.24). A 
x>rner of the strain gauge is cut as shown in Fig. 2.24 so that the strain gauge base does 
tot extend beyond the crack plane. The accuracy of the fixture is checked from the 
ibservations made under travelling microscope. It is found that the centre of the strain 
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gauge is bonded very near to the required point, the error being less than 0.1mm. The 
strain gauge output is measured using strain indicator (Model P-350A, Measurement 
Group). The crack velocity being very small the strain indicator can be conveniently 
used. The strain indicator has a least count of 1 micro strain and hence provides 
reasonably accurate observations. The measurement is made continually at regular 
intervals of time. The experiment is conducted on INSTRON, model 1195. This is a 
highly flexible machine and can be used for testing materials in tension, compression, 
flexure and torsion. Its chart recorder system records the displacement against load at 
the cantilever ends accurately. 

Procedure 

The specimen is mounted on the INSTRON machine and the trailing end of the 
specimen is suspended by a thread and a small counterweight to keep the axis of the 
specimen horizontal. It is a pulley like arrangement so that the specimen as a whole can 
move up and down but remains always horizontal. The specimen is loaded in 
displacement controlled mode and the cross head speed is fixed at 0.1 mm/minute. 
From the preliminary experiments it was observed that the crack velocity remains quite 
low under such a displacement rate. Since the maximum load during the initial 
experiments was in the range of 50 - 75 N, the full scale load on the machine is kept 
100 N. The chart speed for recording the graph displacement versus load is maintained 
at a convenient value of 10 mm/minute. In this machine, the upper jaw is fixed and the 
lower jaw moves down thus applying the load. Once the experiment is started and the 
load reaches around half the expected maximum load, recording of the strain indicator 
readings is started. Once the crack has moved well past the strain gauge, the specimen 
is unloaded and the readings are also noted during unloading. The entire experiment 
lasts for approximately 20 minutes. 

Data analysis 

The experiments were conducted with the strain gauge fixed at a distance of about 5 to 
8 mm beyond the tip of the precrack. From the FE analysis, it is estimated that the 



maximum value of strain recorded will be when the crack tip is 1.0 mm away from the 
strain gauge. Hence, the crack length corresponding to the peak obtained in the strain 
plots can be deduced. It was found that for a crack length of 30 mm and load of the 
order of 60 N, the maximum strain expected is around 140 micro according to FE 
prediction. The graphs and other results of the experiments are shown in subsequent 

pages. 


2.3 RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

For comparison purposes, K Ic is determined by two methods. In the first method, K Ic 
comes out as a closed form solution described in section 2.1.7and in Appendix B and 
is called ’Kj through G t approach’ in this study. The second method finds K Ic directly 
through the finite element scheme developed in section 2.1.9. Here it may be noted 
that the value obtained by finite element analysis is preferred to the one obtained 
through G approach as explained in Sec. 2.1.7. 


2.3.1 EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

A total of six experiments were conducted in this study. The crack length for each 
experiment is shown in column I of Table 2.2. In each experiment. Load vs. Crack 
Opening Displacement (COD) and Strain vs. COD are recorded. The COD is directly 
recorded by the strip chart recorder. 

The chart speed and crosshead speed have been maintained at 10 mm/minute and 
0.1 mm/minute respectively. Hence 10 mm movement of the chart corresponds to a 
COD of 0.1 mm. The chart recorder plots the COD against the load applied. The 
strains measured through a strain indicator are then plotted on the same graph. For 
ixplaming the results of the experiment, the observations of the Exp. No. 1 are 
:onsidered. Figure 2.25 shows two curves for experimental results. It is found that the 
ibserved peak strain is 138 \x m/m. Substituting this value of e pk in Eq. 2. 18, the value 
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of K is obtained as 1.55 MPa/m. This is referred to as experimental K Ic in column V 
of Table 2.2. 


Table 2.2 Experimentally observed peak strain and associated K lc and its 
comparison with K lc obtained through G lc approach and K, c obtained 
numerically. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Exp. 

Crack 

Load 

Exp. 

Kfc 

K,c 

Kic 

Diff. 

No. 

Length 


Peak 




(V-VI)/V 




Strain 

Exp. 

Num. 

by Gj 



(mm) 

(N) 

X 10' 6 

MPa/m 

MPa/m 

MPa/m 

% 

1 

36.0 

58 

138 

1.55 

1.89 

2.29 

- 18 

2 

36.0 

50 

66 

0.74 

1.63 

1.98 

- 55 

3 

36.0 

56 

90 

1.01 

1.82 

2.21 

-45 

4 

35.0 

70 

147 

1.65 

2.29 

2.77 

- 28 

5 

30.0 

82 

120 

1.37 

2.18 

2.71 

- 37 

6 

23.0 

81 

134 

1.61 

1.76 

1.93 

-08 


The load corresponding to the peak strain can also be read from the same figure as 58 
N. Also, in this particular experiment, the strain gauge was at a distance of 38 mm from 
the hinges (load points). As discussed in Sec. 2. 1.8, the crack length corresponding to 
the peak is 36.0 mm. Now, for these values, the K Ic value is predicted as 2.29 Mpa/m 
through Gj approach using Eq. 2.16 (column VII) 

Similarly FE value of K lc can also be calculated from the known load at the cantilever 
ends ( 58 N for Expt. 1) corresponding to the peak value of the strain. Using Eq. 2.20, 
K Ic is determined as 1.89 Mpa/ m. The FE value is 18 % less than the experimental K Ic . 


Figures 2.26 through 2.30 show the graphs for the other five experiments conducted. In 
















































each experiment, measured strain increases as the crack tip approaches the strain gauge, 
reaching a sharp and distinct peak. The results are tabulated in Table 2.2. 


Table 2.2 shows that K lc of numerical simulation is consistently lower than K lc of ’G t 
approach’. This difference is expected as explained in Sec. 2.1.7. However the results 
of FE simulation is regarded to be more accurate as explained in Sec. 2.1.7. Therefore 
the experimentally recorded K Ic is compared with K, c obtained through numerical 
simulation and the percentage difference is given in Col. VIII. The difference between 
the two values varying between 8 to 55 % . 

It is expected that the strain gauge reading would be zero after the crack has passed the 
gauge since the location of the strain gauge is such that the bending strains are zero. 
Instead it is seen that the strain reading assumes another level and remains there even 
after unloading. The difference varies considerably from one experiment to another. 
The specimen was checked for flatness after the two cantilevers were bonded. 
Formation of a slight curvature during the bonding of the two cantilevers together could 
not be avoided. Because of this curvature prestresses were developed in the specimen. 
As the strain gauge was glued to the prestressed DCB assembly, it did not show any 
strain until the crack passes through the strain gauge and prestressing is relieved. 


2.3.2 REFINEMENT 

The inconsistency in the value of the critical stress intensity factor measured 
experimentally is partly due to the fact that during bonding the cantilevers were found 
to have a curvature, though small, in spite of pre and post bonding precautions. This 
curvature causes a residual strain in the DCB specimen apart from the strains produced 
by the delammation crack, leading to variation in experimental values of observed SIF. 
It was therefore proposed to bond two strain gauges (Fig. 2.31) at symmetrical location 
on both the cantilevers to cancel the effect of the curvature. Gupta (1992) did 

experiments with two strain gauges, wherein the percentage variation in the experimental 
and numerical values came down to 19 %. 
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2.4 CLOSURE 


The aim of the chapter was to determine the stress intensity factor by measuring strain 
near crack tip through strain gauges in a double cantilever specimen with thin 
cantilevers. A finite element software has been developed for estimating the strain 
field which has been used in selecting an optimum location and orientation for fixing 
small strain gauges. 

The DCB specimen was made by bonding two thin strips of hardened alloy steel with 
epoxy. While bonding, a precrack of desired length was introduced by keeping a BOPP 
sheet between the strips. The strain gauge of gauge length 0.2 mm was bonded to the 
side face of the specimen at 45° with the help of a special fixture. 

The specimen was loaded in mode I in an INSTRON machine. The experiment was 
conducted quasi-statically under controlled displacement conditions. The measured peak 
strain has given the value of critical stress intensity factor through the relationship 
between strain and SIF which is obtained through the FE analysis. This experimentally 
obtained value of K lc has been compared with the finite element prediction calculated 
using the load corresponding to the instant at which strain reaches the peak value. It 
was observed that the technique, which involved both finite element analysis and 
experimentations to evaluate critical stress intensity factor on interlaminar crack growth 
of a DCB specimen worked well. 
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Fig. 2.2 Mesh for DCB specimen 
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Fig. 2.4(a) Three noded bar element 
Fig. 2.4(b) Three noded bar element with shifted mid node 
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Fig. 2.11 Eyy around crack tip of DCB specimen 
(strain in /jm/m) 
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Fig. 2. 12 
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Fig. 2.13(a) 


Principal strain around crack tip of DCB specimen 
(strain in fjmlm) 





Fig. 2.13(b) Orientation of principal strain around crack tip of DCB 
specimen 
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PRINCIPAL STRAIN x 10 



DfSTANCE ,d FROM CRACKTiP(mm) 

Fig. 2.14 Principal strain and its orientation in front of the crack tip 
at the mid plane of the upper cantilever for the crack length of 
31 mm 
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Fig. 2.16 Strain field in front of the crack tip and strain gauge 
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Fig. 2.17 Variation of M and B with crack length 
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Fig, 2.20 Pi •• apb showing both the plates of bond fixture. The 
• •, r,v o ■ , ‘indrical stops and four adjustable for. • 



Fig. 2.20 


Photograph showing both the plates of bond fixture. The base 
plate has three cylindrical stops and four adjustable buttons 
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Fig. 2.21 Photograph of crack sharpening fixture 
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Fig- 2.23 Schematic diagram of strain gauge 
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Fig. 2.24 Fixture of self sticking paper to locate the strain gauge 
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Fig. 2.25 Experimental record of strain and load for Expt. 1 
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Fig. 2.28 Experimental record of strain and load for Expt. 4 
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Fig. 2.29 Experimental record of strain and load for Expt. 5 
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Fig. 2.30 Experimental record of strain and load for Expt. 6 
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CHAPTER- 3 


DYNAMIC CRACK PROPAGATION 

3.1 INTRODUCTION 

Dynamic fracture mechanics is a subfield of fracture mechanics concerned with fracture 
phenomena in which the role of materials inertia becomes significant. The inertia effect 
may arise due to two reasons (i) rapidly applied load on a cracked solid and (ii) rapid 
crack propagation. In the first case the influence of the load is transferred to the crack 
by stress waves through the material. In the second case the material particles on the 
two crack faces displace with respect to each other, as the crack advances. The inertia 
effect, in the first case, is considered significant when the time taken to load the 
specimen to maximum value is small as compared to the time required for a 
characteristic stress wave of the material travel a characteristic dimension of the body. 
In the second case, the inertia effect should be accounted for whenever the crack 
velocity is a significant fraction of the characteristic velocity (e.g. Rayleigh wave velocity 
). Dynamic fracture phenomena has several important features. As the boundaries of 
the body changes with time, mathematical models are more complex than those of static 
case. From experimental point of view, parameters are transient and for a short period 
and measurements have to be made at high speed and accurately. Crack tip parameters 
require modified definition. The crack propagation criterion known for quasi static 
loading is no longer valid and a new criterion for the dynamic crack propagation has 
to be defined. In the static case the crack propagates when the fracture toughness 
exceeds a certain critical value, whereas in the dynamic case there is no well defined 
criterion for crack initiation and propagation. Studies of dynamic crack propagation 
require both loading and measuring techniques which are not readily achievable with 
commercially available facilities. Moreover, the requisite experimental apparatus is 
complex and its development constitutes usually a heavy investment of time before the 
experiment can begin. 



Therefore, in the present work a combined experimental and finite element method 
is envisaged to determine the interlaminar dynamic fracture toughness of double 
cantilever beam (DCB) specimen. The experimental technique uses some concepts of 
split Hopkinson bar. One cantilever of the DCB specimen is glued to a rigid support 
whereas the other is attached to the load bar. The load bar is impacted by a striker 
accelerated in the barrel of an air-gun. Strain gauges are mounted ahead of the crack 
tip on one side face of the cantilever to find the crack propagation velocity. The 
experimental measurements gives the profile of the displacement applied at the 
cantilever end, the time of initiation of crack propagation and crack propagation history. 
These data are latter used in a finite element code to simulate the dynamic fracture 
behaviour of the DCB specimen. The FE analysis of the time varying stress field of 
dynamic fracture is more involved than that of static fracture. Besides requiring fine 
mesh and special singular elements at the crack tip to model the crack tip singularity, 
the analysis be capable of modelling the crack extension. The finite element analysis 
gives the details of initiation and propagation fracture toughnesses. 


3.2 FINITE ELEMENT ANALYSIS 

3.2.1 FORMULATION 

The system of finite element equations governing the linear dynamic response of an 
elastic body is given in the matrix form as 

[M] Cu} + [ c ] {U} + [K] {U} = {R} (3.1) 

where [M], [C] and [K] are the mass, damping and stiffness matrices respectively and 
R is the external load vector; and U, U, U are displacement, velocity and 
acceleration vectors of finite element assemblage respectively. 

It may be noted, in the Eq. 3.1. 



[M] = £ [M] e 
[K\ = £ [K\ e 
[i?] = £ [R1 e 

where mass, stiffness and traction matrices of individual elements are given by 

[M] e = f P [N] T m dv 
J V 


IK] e = [ p [ B] T [D] [B] dv 

J V 


{R} e = f s CM it] dS 


where N is shape function, B is derivative of shape functions, D is elastic constitutive 
relation matrix and t is traction vector. 

In the present analysis the damping is neglected and hence the governing equation 
of dynamic response reduces to 

[M] { U } + [K] { U} = {R} (3.2) 


The equation (3.2) can be solved either by time integration or by mode superposition, 
of which the former is preferred in the wave propagation problem of present kind. In 
this integration scheme, there are many different methods, which can be classified as 
"explicit" or "implicit". Relative advantages and disadvantages of each method are 
given in detail in Bathe (1990). In the present work Newmark integration method for 
time variable is used. The details of the Newmark method are given in Bathe (1990). 
The choice of time step At for time integration is important for an accurate solution. 
An optimum choice of time step is At = d/C d in which d is the smallest mesh size 
and C d is dilatation wave velocity. 



3.2.2 MODELLING OF CRACK PROPAGATION 


As the crack propagation velocity is lower than the wave velocities, in general, the 
crack tip occupies positions in between the nodes at various time step of the numerical 
integration ( time marching). Thus, if a simple node-shifting procedure is used, then 
the crack tip either stay at one node or jump from one node to next node in time At in 
the computational simulation. When the crack tip movement is irregular, serious 
violations of the kinematics and traction conditions ahead of the actual crack tip will 
result. Also sudden increase of crack length by the release of constraints on 
displacement induces spurious high frequency oscillations in the finite element solutions. 
To overcome such difficulties, several algorithm have been suggested in literature to 
release the node gradually, over a period of time. Suppose that the actual crack tip is 
located at C in between the finite element nodes B and D as shown in the Fig. 3.1. 
The lengths of segment BC and BD are b and d respectively. The holding back force, 
F, at node B is gradually reduced to zero as the crack tip reaches the node D. The 
various scheme available to decrease the force to zero are as follows : 

(i) Malluck and King (1978) suggested the release rate based on constant stress intensity 
factor; that is, 

= (1 - b/d ) 1/2 (3.3) 

*0 


where F 0 is the original reaction force when the crack tip was located at node B. 

(ii) Rydhom et al. (1978) suggested the release rate based on constant energy release 

rate. 


— ■ = (1 - b/d ) 3/2 

* n 


( 3 . 4 ) 


(iii) Kobayasi et al. (1978) suggested the linear release rate based on no physical 
argument other than pure intuition. 
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= (l - b/d) 


(3.5) 


_F 


In the present work to have a more gradual and smooth propagation of crack a modified 
method has been used. The holding back force at the crack tip B is linearly decreased 
to zero when the crack reaches the end of the next element. Thus, when the crack tip 
goes beyond node B then 



(3.6) 


where F HB is reaction at node B, when the node was closed; b is the crack extension and 
d. dj are the element lengths as shown in the Fig. 3.1. And when the crack moves 
beyond node D to a point D, 


HB 


d+d 1 


F, 


HD 


= l - 


d 1 + d 2 


(3.7) 


(3.8) 


where F HD is the reaction at node D, when the nodes was closed; b, b 2 are the crack 
extension and d, dj, d 2 are the element lengths as shown in the Fig. 3.1. 

3.2.3 PATH INDEPENDENT INTEGRAL 

Under appropriate assumptions of material homogeneity, the strength of the crack tip 
field is governed by an integral evaluated over a path that is far removed from the crack 
tip. Since the stress and displacement data are evaluated away from the crack tip, these 
values are relatively insensitive to the finer details of modelling of crack tip region. 
J-integral is used for computing elsto-static fracture in mode I. Also the far field integral 



can be calculated with reasonable accuracy using relatively coarse finite element models 
of the structure. A similar "path independent integral" can be used in elsto-dynamic 
crack propagation. This involves domain integral also owing to material inertia. 
Atluri (1982) and Nishioka and Atluri (1983) have undertaken the study of various path 
independent integrals, of relevance in the analysis of growth initiation and propagation 
of cracks in elastic or inelastic materials under quasi static or dynamic conditions. 


J-Integrai 


In the present work J k given by Kishimoto, Aoki and Sakata (1980) is used. J k is 
defined as follows 



lim 

e-0 



- T u iik ] dS 


(3.9) 


= 




t* u 


: “] ds * L v j 


P 15 u i.k dv 


(3.10) 


where W and T are strain energy density and kinetic energy density respectively; n k are 
direction cosines of unit outward normal, t ; are the surface traction and the definition of 
the paths r e , r, r c and the volume V, V t are shown in Fig. 3.2. 

/\ 1 T TTJ f* /* 

J = = e~0j r+r [ Wn i ~ u i. i] ds + \ v _ v 9 d u i x dV (3.11) 


For the case of plane strain, neglecting a speed dependent correction very close 
to unity for the range of crack speeds of interest, the relation between the j and the 
dynamic SIF (K d ) is given by Dexter (1987) 
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A 

E J 
1 - v 2 


1/2 


( 3 . 12 ) 


= 


The value of j is independent of the choice of r only under stringent ideal 
conditions, for example, steady state crack growth. In many cases, though these 
conditions are obviously not met the path independence of I-Integral can still be 
established within certain allowances for error. The path was held stationary as the 
crack tip is extended in a self similar manner. 


3.2.4 TEST PROBLEMS 

Large Plate with Centre Crack Subjected to Dynamic Load without Crack Propagation 

To validate the FE computer code, a rectangular plate with centre crack, subjected to 
uniform far field step load (Fig. 3.3) is presented by Parton and Boriskovsky (1989) was 
studied. The J-Integral was calculated taking an arbitrary contour and using the Eq. 3.11 
and the SIF is evaluated using the Eq. 3.12. Fig.3.3 gives the comparison of present 
result and that of Parton and Boriskovsky (1989). 

Effect of the singular Element 

Above mentioned problem is also studied for the effect of singular elements ( quarter 
point collapsed element, discussed in section 2.1.4)atthe crack tip. Fig.3.4compares the 
result obtained for the J-integral with and without singular elements around the crack 
tip. The value of J -Integral are almost same in both the cases because the paths are 
taken away from the crack tip which are not much affected by singularity at the crack tip. 
Therefore, in the present study, singular elements were not used around the crack tip. 



Three Point Bend Specimen Subjected to Impact Loading 

A 3-point bend specimen subjected to impact loading is studied (Fig. 3.5). In the 
problem, by Nishioka and Atluri (1986), the impact load point of the specimen moves 
with a velocity of 6.88 m/s. The crack starts propagating after 95 /is and with a velocity 
of 375 m/s. An arbitrary path away from the crack tip is chosen so that the same path 
can be used even when the crack propagates. The SIF is then calculated using Eq. 3.12. 
The comparison of the results shown in the Fig. 3. 6 are in good agreement. 

Thin DCB Specimen 

A thin DCB specimen with 1.6 mm thick cantilever was given an initial displacement of 
1 mm and then cantilever ends were pulled at constant rate ( Wang and William, 1994). 
The specimen dimension and material properties are given in Fig. 3.7. The initial crack 
length was 4 mm and the crack was propagating as 1.118/t. The J/J ST of present study 
was compared with G/G ST of Wang and William (1994) and shown in Fig. 3.7. Although 
there are differences in finite element analysis procedure, such as type of element (8 
node/3 node), mass distribution (consistent mass/ lumped mass); the results are in good 
agreement. 


3.2.5 ANALYSIS OF DCB SPECIMEN 

The various aspects of DCB specimen used in the present study is investigated. 2-D 
analysis of the side face of the DCB specimen was carried out. 

Mesh Generation 

A computer code is developed to generate mesh for the DCB specimen. Since the 
specimen is loaded in bending, C t -continuous elements are required. As discussed by 
Seron et al. (1990) the higher order elements are not used for dynamic problem. 
Therefore four noded isoparametric element are used. To take into consideration effect 
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of bending well, very fine mesh is used. At the same time, to avoid nonuniformity in 
mass distribution which leads to reflection of waves, uniform mesh throughout the 
specimen is generated. As shown in the Fig. 3.8, uniform mesh of four noded 
isoparametric element of the size 0.4 X 0.28 mm is generated. 

Analysis of Full/half DCB Specimen 

In the experimental study, one of the cantilever is bonded to a rigid block and the other 
cantilever is loaded. It is verified that the cantilever fixed to the rigid block does not 
experience much strain, and hence while calculating J-integral, the contribution of the 
path in bonded cantilever will be much less as compared to other cantilever. Therefore 
the DCB specimen is studied for two different configuration: 

(i) Full DCB specimen with nodes on the upper cantilever fixed (figure 3.9(a)). 

(ii) Only the load end cantilever, the Y-displacement on the interface node fixed (figure 

3.9(b)). 

The I integral is calculated for both the configuration and the result is shown in the Fig. 
3.10. It can be seen from this figure that the there is not much difference in J-integral 
for both configuration. Hence to avoid unnecessary computation, only half of the DCB 
specimen is analyzed. 

Effect of Time Step 

As discussed by Bathe (1990), the time step to satisfy the stability criterion is given by 

Ats — (3.13) 


where h is the minimum spatial resolution and C m is the maximum propagation velocity, 
i.e.,that of dilatation wave velocity for isotropic solid. 


From the point of view of time integration, the different time frequencies which are 



present in the wave will be modelled using different numbers of time steps. Hence, the 
FE modelling act as a low pass filter, since low frequencies (wavelength large compared 
to mesh size) propagate correctly, whereas high frequency (wavelength small compared 
to mesh size) do not propagate well. 

The J-integral is calculated for DCB specimen under same loading condition, but for 
different time steps. The variation of J-integral (when the crack is not propagating) for 
different time steps is shown in the Fig. 3.11. It can be seen that the J-integral does not 
change till the time step is increased upto 0.2 /x s, whereas the required time step as per 
Eq. 3.13 is only 0.08 /zs. Thus, to save computation time, it was decided to use the time 
step of 0.2 ^s. 

Effect of Path in Calculating J-Integral 

The different contours used to evaluate J-integral is shown in the Fig. 3. 12 for the DCB 
specimen under same loading condition. The variation of J-integral (without propagating 
the crack ) for different paths are shown in the Fig. 3.13. It can be observed that the J- 
integral is nearly same for all the paths, hence the J-integral is path independent. 

Effect of Crack Length 

The J-integral (without crack propagation) is calculated for different crack lengths. The 
variation of J -integral for different crack lengths is shown in the Fig. 3.14 under same 
loading condition. It can be observed that for smaller crack length the J-integral starts 
early, as expected, but rises to a lower value compared with longer crack length. 


3.3 EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE 

Experiments were conducted to get the crack propagation history, initiation time and 
load/displacement profile under impact load on DCB specimen. This section deals with 
experimental details of specimen preparation, experimental setup, experimental 
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measurements and data processing. 


In this technique a stress pulse is generated in a cylindrical load bar (Fig. 3.15) by 
impacting it with a striker accelerated in an air-gun. This load bar applies load to one 
cantilever of the DCB specimen whereas the other cantilever is bonded to a very high 
inertia solid block. Two strain gauges at symmetrically opposite locations are mounted 
in the longitudinal direction on the surface of load bar. These strain gauges record the 
incident and reflected pulse in the load bar. Strain gauges are also bonded ahead of the 
crack tip on the side face of the loaded cantilever to determine crack velocity history. 


3.3.1 SPECIMEN PREPARATION 
Specimen 

Each cantilever of the DCB is 2.8 mm thick and 24mm wide. The cantilevers are 
bonded together by epoxy with an offset of 20 mm (Fig.3.16)so that the rear cantilever 
can be impacted by the load bar. The material of the specimen and other details are 
already discussed in Sec 2.1.1. The photograph of the specimen is shown in Fig. 3.17. 

Bonding of Cantilevers 

The faces of the metal strips to be bonded are etched to obtain better adhesive bonding. 
The etching is done by dilute nitric acid. For bonding, epoxy LY556 and hardener 
HT976 are mixed in the ratio of 100:35 and 2% accelerator XY 73 is also added. The 
resin, the hardener and the accelerator are supplied by Hindustan Ciba-Geigy Limited, 
Bombay. During bonding, the faces to be bonded are cleaned with AR grade acetone 
and all other faces are covered with a layer of wax to prevent them from getting coated 
with epoxy. The mixture is then applied to the cleaned faces of the DCB specimen. 
Two strips are then put together with an offset of 20 mm and pressed in specially built 
fixture made of two steel plates (each 25 mm thick) with ground flat faces (Fig. 3.18). 
Between the strips and the flats of the fixture plate a sheet of BOPP film is placed on 
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each side to work as a release film. The BOPP films are very thin, nearly 20 /an. 
Provisions are made in the fixture for keeping the two strips in position while curing. 
The base plate of the fixture has four cylindrical stops and two adjustable buttons. Two 
cylindrical stops are placed at a distance of 190 mm from each other. This is done to 
allow for an off set of 20 mm. Each cantilever of the specimen is butted against three 
of the four stops and kept in place with the help of adjustable buttons. Both the 
adjustable buttons have a slot of 4X7 mm , so that they can be tightened to the base at 
the desired location. Also, they are of different heights so as to hold lower and upper 
cantilever separately. This enables to hold cantilever securely even if there is slight 
difference in the width of the cantilevers. The fixture along with the specimen is placed 
between two plates of a hydraulic press. The plates are heated by inbuilt heating 
platens and the temperature of the specimen is monitored by placing a chromel-alumel 
thermo-couple between the plates. The specimen is kept at 140° C for four hours 
under a pressure of 0.5 MPa. It is then cooled to room temperature at the same 
pressure. 

Crack Sharpening 

The pre-crack introduced in the DCB specimen by placing a BOPP sheet needs further 
preparation before the specimen is impacted. The crack sharpening procedure is similar 
to one used in the case of static loading conditions discussed in sec. 2.2.2. 

Bonding of the Strain Gauges 

Three strain gauges are bonded on the side face of the loaded cantilever after polishing 
the face. The details of bonding is given is Sec. 2.2.4. The strain gauges details are also 
described in this section. The distance between the strain gauges is nearly 5 mm. The 
first strain gauge is bonded close to the crack tip so that the time of initiation of the 
crack is obtained accurately. 
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3.3.2 OVERALL EXPERIMENTAL SETUP 


Figure 3. 15 shows the schematic diagram and Fig. 3.19 the photograph of the complete 
experimental setup which includes specimen, load bar, striker, bridge circuit and the 
oscilloscope. A phonographic needle is used to trigger the oscilloscope after the striker, 
shot by the air gun, hits the load bar. The oscilloscope records the strain pulses in the 
load bar and specimen, picked by strain gauges, through the bridge circuits. The 
specimen is held in its position by gluing the front cantilever of the DCB specimen to 
a rigid mass. The load bar is screwed to the rear cantilever. When the striker, from the 
air gun, hits the load bar a stress pulse is generated. This pulse is partly transmitted 
to the cantilever, thus dynamically loading the specimen. 

Fixture for Holding the Specimen 

One cantilever of the DCB specimen is glued to a block of mild steel (50 X 50 X 150 
mm ) which acts as a rigid mass (figure 3. 15). The block is placed on a base plate and 
after aligning the specimen to the load bar the block is firmly clamped to the base 
plate with the help of C-cIamp. 

Striker and the Load Bar 

Applying a dynamic load pulse to the DCB specimen include an air gun and a load bar. 
The load bar is properly aligned with the centre-line of the barrel of the air gun. When 
the striker, from the air gun, impacts the load bar, a longitudinal compressive stress 
pulse is generated in the load bar. As this compressive stress pulse reaches the specimen 
end of the load bar, part of it is transmitted to the specimen and remaining is reflected 
back as a tensile pulse. Two strain gauges bonded at diametrically opposite locations 
on the load bar ( Fig. 3.18) connected in a bridge circuit pick up these stress pulses 
and are recorded in a storage oscilloscope. The oscilloscope is triggered by a 
phonographic needle, kept in contact with the surface of the load bar, with the help of 
a rubber band. 
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3.3.3 STRESS PULSES 


A typical record of the incident and reflected pulses in the load bar is shown in the Fig 
3.20. From this experimental record the load pulse imparted to the specimen can be 
obtained using one dimensional wave propagation theory. Figure 3.21 shows the time 
distance (t-x) diagram for propagation of stress pulse in the load bar. When the striker 
bar impacts the load bar, the compressive incident pulse propagates towards the DCB 
specimen and is recorded at the location 1 . The reflected tensile pulse is recorded at 
the same location but at a different time and is depicted by point 3 in the t-x diagram 
The aim is to express stress a 2 in terms of experimentally recorded and cr 3 . One 
dimensional wave equation along the characteristic with the acoustic impedance, 
pc, is expressed as 

dcr - pcdv =0 ( Along +ve characteristic ) 

dc + pcdv = 0 ( Along -ve characteristic ) 

Using above equations the relation along characteristic 1-2 simplifies 


°2 ~ f>cv 2 = o x - p cv x 


(3.14) 


Along the characteristic 1-U 

°i + P cv i = °i' + pcvi- (3.15) 

But <j r 0 and v r — 0 because the load bar is initially at rest and stress waves never 
reaches at point 1 . Then the above equation gives 

°i = -pcvi (3.16) 
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Using Eq. 3. 14 and Eq. 3.16 


° 2 ~ P CV 2 = 2a i 


(3.17) 


Relations along characteristics 2-3 and 3-4 are 

o 2 + p cv 2 = a 2 + p cv 3 (3.18) 


o 3 - pcv 3 = o 4 - pcv 4 


(3.19) 


c 4 = 0 and v 4 = 0 at point 4, because the striker and the load bar are of same material 
and diameter and the striker comes to rest. The above two equations yield 

o 2 + pcv 2 = 2o 3 (3.20) 


Eq. 3. 17 and Eq. 3.20 give 


= a. 


(3.21) 


and 


v 2 = (o 3 - o 1 ) /pc 


(3.22) 


Note that cr 2 in Eq. 3.21 gives the stress pulse imparted to the specimen and v 2 the 
particle velocity in the load bar. Since o x is compressive and cr 3 is tensile in nature, the 
pulse transmitted to the specimen is actually the difference in magnitude of incident and 
reflected pulse. Thus the particle velocity of the cantilever end can be found by taking 
sum of the absolute value of incident and reflected pulse. 
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3.3.4 DETAILS OF BRIDGE CIRCUIT 

The bridge circuit converts the change in resistance of the strain gauges bonded to the 
load bar into a potential difference. This potential difference is in turn, recorded on the 
oscilloscope. Fig. 3.22 shows the configuration of the bridge circuit used in this study. 
Rj, R 2 , R 3 and R 4 are four strain gauges each having a resistance value of 120 ± 0.3 q. 
Rj and R 3 represent the strain gauges bonded to the load bar. R 2 and R 4 are the 
dummy gauges. These dummy strain gauges are bonded on a steel plate which acts as 
a heat sink to the heat generated in the strain gauge when current flows through it. The 
bridge circuit is balanced to give zero voltage output for no change in resistance of the 
active strain gauges. This is done by connecting a 1.0Q resistance in series and two 
variable resistors ( 0.1 MQ and 1.0 kQ ) parallel to one of the dummy strain gauges ( R 2 
in the shown circuit ). To calibrate the bridge circuit a calibration resistance R c is 
connected parallel to one of the active gauges (R 3 in the diagram) through a switch (K). 
The value of the calibration resistance is 47.0 kQ. The equations involving the 
calibration of the bridge circuit are as follows. For a balanced bridge circuit the output 
voltage (Ae) is given by 


Ae 

R i 

■r 2 ( 

' A2?j_ 

Ai? 2 

A 22, 

E 

(R^R 2 ) 2 \ 

. R i 

R 2 

*3 


where E is the input voltage, it can be seen from the equation that similar ( both 
positive or both negative ) changes in resistance of opposite arms of the bridge circuit 
are added up and dissimilar ( one positive and other negative) changes are cancelled out. 
Thus by having the active strain gauges at the opposite arms only compressive pulse is 
recorded and bending effect is neglected. 

The relation between the strain in the strain gauge and corresponding change in its 
resistance is governed by the following equation 
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(3.24) 


G.F. = 
A L/L = 


ARIF 
A L/L 
AR/R 
G.F. 


where G.F. is the gauge factor and AL/L is the strain recorded by the strain gauge. The 
change in resistance of the arm CD after connecting R c is given by 

AR 3 = R 3 - (-^) (3.25) 

3 3 K + *J 


leading to 


A R 3 /R 3 = 



(3.26) 


Corresponding to this change in resistance a voltage difference (Calibration Voltage, V c ) 
will occur between terminals A and C. Similar resistance change also occurs in R 3 when 
the load bar experiences the load pulses. From Eq. 3.24 and 3.26 the calibration voltage 
(V c ) corresponds to the strain 


e 


C 


Al/l = 


*3 

2 (J? 3 + R c ) G.F. 


(3.27) 


Note that the factor of 1/2 is introduced to average out the strains recorded by the two 
strain gauges Rj and R 3 which are at the opposite arms of the bridge circuit. By the 
linearity of the relation (Eq. 3.23 and Eq. 3.24) between voltage drop across AC and 
strain in the strain gauges bonded to the load bar, the strain in the load bar 
corresponding to a voltage V recorded on the oscilloscope can be given as 

t = l^.V (3.28) 


In previous works BNC connectors were used in the bridge box. But available BNC 
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connectors were not of good quality. They did not provide reliable connections. These 
BNC connectors were replaced by specially designed cap and stud arrangement (Fig.3.23) 
to have press contact at the terminals. Four to six studs were screwed to a brass plate. 
They were provided with holes for the wires. The wires inserted in these holes were 
pressed against the plate by the cap. Fig. 3.23 shows the photograph of the cap and 
stud assembly. This figure also shows the photograph of the interior of the bridge box, 
showing bridge connections, dummy strain gauges and battery. Direct contact between 
brass plates and the bridge box is avoided using a wooden block. 


3.3.5 OSCILLOSCOPE 

A digital differential storage oscilloscope, model 1624 ( Gould Inc., U.K.) was used. Its 
data can be stored in the 50 memory blocks and can be recalled. It has 12 bit resolution 
( i.e. 4096 points on the screen) in horizontal and 8 bit resolution ( i.e. 256 points) in 
vertical direction. The maximum sensitivity in the vertical direction is 0.025 mV and 
that in the horizontal direction is 0.25 (is. This oscilloscope is provided with differential 
input facility. 


3.3.6 CRACK VELOCITY 

Crack velocity generally measured by placing standard propagation gauges ahead of the 
crack tip. But these gauges have polymeric backing material which requires 
considerable amount of the energy to tear it. The interlaminar fracture toughness of the 
bonded DCB specimen is estimated to be very low ( of the order of 10 J/m 2 ) and 
hence conventional propagating gauges can not be used. Therefore, bonding of the 
strain gauges on the side face is preferred. Three strain gauges were bonded ahead of 
the crack tip. The first strain gauge was mounted close to the crack tip of precrack. As 
the crack advances and reach close to the strain gauge, the strain starts increasing to a 
maximum value due to singular stress field around the crack tip and then decreases as 
the crack passes underneath the strain gauge. If the times at which the strain gauges 
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record the maximum strain are known, then a curve can be drawn for the crack length 
as a function of time. The slope of this curve gives the crack velocity. The technique 
is discussed in detail in the subsequent section. 


3.4 RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

As discussed earlier the input required for evaluation of J-Integral from the finite 
element programs are: 

(i) The deflection of cantilever end with time 

(ii) The crack initiation time 

(iii) The crack propagation history 

The deflection of cantilever end with respect to time is obtained by analyzing incident 
and reflected pulse in the load bar as discussed in Sec. 3.3.3. The initiation of crack is 
monitored by the strain gauge bonded close to the crack tip on the side face of the 
specimen. As the crack approaches the strain gauge, the strain gauge records become 
maximum owing to singular stress field. When the crack further advances the second as 
well as the third strain gauge also records become maximum successively. The locations 
of strain gauges ahead of the crack tip are premeasured accurately and the time at which 
the peak appears on strain gauge record, can be obtained from the oscilloscope trace. 
A relation is thus obtained between the crack location and time. The crack initiation 
time is obtained by extrapolating the fitted curve to initial crack length. The slope of the 
curve gives crack velocity. 

The deflection of the cantilever end with time was obtained from the incident and 
reflected pulse in the load bar, and becomes input to the finite element code. The FE 
program was executed for the stationary crack and a typical variation of J -integral with 
time was obtained as shown in the Fig. 3.24. It is observed from the Fig. 3.24 that the 
j-integral increases to a certain value and starts decreasing; it decreases to almost zero 
value and again increases later to a large value. This happens because the nature of the 
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loading pulse is reversed when it starts reflecting from the crack tip. This pulse again 
reflects from the loading end and the j-integral starts increasing. If the J-integral 
corresponding to the first peak is not sufficient to initiate the crack propagation, then the 
crack will open only after the J-integral value shows increasing trend again and exceed 
the previous peak value, which is attained only after 100 /is. The probable time zones 
when the crack can start propagating is shown in Fig. 3.24. The intensity of variation of 
J-integral with time depends upon the input deflection of cantilever end with time, which 
in turn depends on the magnitude of the load bar pulse as discussed in Sec. 3.3.3. 
Therefore, at higher loads with larger value of J-integral the crack initiates in the first 
time zone, whereas for the lower load the crack initiates in the second time zone. 


3.4.1 INTERLAMINAR INITIATION FRACTURE TOUGHNESS FOR HIGH LOAD 

As discussed earlier, when the cantilever end is loaded, the flexural waves start 
propagating towards the crack tip. After sometime (depending upon the crack length ), 
the stress intensity at the crack tip (J -Integral) starts increasing as shown in the Fig. 3.24. 
When J-Integral attains a certain value, the crack initiation occurs. The value of J- 
Integral corresponding to this time is defined as initiation toughness. In this section, the 
experimental records, their subsequent analysis and the results from the finite element 
code are presented. Experimental measurements and subsequent finite element analysis 
for Expt. 1 are presented and discussed in detail and then results for other experiments 
are highlighted whenever necessary. 

The details of the crack lengths and strain gauge locations for different experiments are 
given in Table 3.1. 
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Table 3.1 Length of precrack in the DCB specimen and strain gauge locations for 
Expt. 1 to 5. 


Expt. No. 

Crack 

First* 

Second** 

Third*** 

Length 

Strain 

Strain 

Strain 



Gauge 

Gauge 

Gauge 


(mm) 

Location 

Location 

Location 



(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

1 

40.9 

2.3 

5.0 

5.1 

2 

40.8 

1.0 

5.1 

4.5 

3 

42.1 

2.3 

5.1 

5.2 

4 

41.1 

1.3 

4.9 

5.0 

5 

39.3 

1.5 

4.9 

5.1 


* distance measured from the crack tip 
** distance measured from the first strain gauge 
*** distance measured from the second strain gauge 


Experimental No. 1 

The oscilloscope trace for Expt. 1 is shown in Fig 3.25. Channel 1 gives the record of 
incident and reflected pulses in the load bar. Channel 2, 3, and 4 give the records of the 
strain gauges mounted on the side face of the cantilever ahead of the crack tip of the 
specimen. The duration of the square incident pulse is nearly 130 \x s. The velocity of 
the load bar end vs. time plots (Fig. 3.26(a)) were obtained from the incident and 
reflected pulses as described in Sec. 3.3.3. When the velocity of load bar end vs. time 
plot is integrated with respect to time, it gives the displacement of the load bar end face 
with time. This displacement is same as the deflection of cantilever end as shown in Fig. 
3.26(b), because the load-bar-end is attached to the cantilever end as describes in Sec. 
3.3.2. The loading of the cantilever starts at the time corresponding to midpoint of the 
head of the incident pulse and head of the reflected pulse. This is denoted as 
’REFERENCE’ in the Fig. 3.25. 

The first strain gauge on the specimen is mounted 2.3 mm ahead of the crack. To 
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determine the initiation time, the response of all the three strain gauges are considered. 
A magnified view of the three strain gauges readings is shown in the Fig. 3.27. The crack 
length as a function of time is plotted in the Fig. 3.28(a). A second degree polynomial 
is fitted through three data points and extrapolated to the initial length of the crack (as 
shown in the Fig. 3.28(a) by dashed line). It provides the initiation time as 43.51 fis. 
The variation of crack velocity with respect to time (Fig. 3.28(b)) is obtained by 
differentiating crack length vs. time curve. The crack velocity decreases from a higher 
value of 1850 m/s at the initial crack tip to 1650 m/s at the third strain gauge location. 
It is to be noted here that the determination of initiation time by extrapolation is not 
expected to have much error because (i) crack velocity is extremely high, 1850 m/s at the 
initiation and (ii) the distance between the crack tip and the strain gauge is small. In 
fact it takes only 1.3 /xs (approximately) for the crack tip to reach the first strain gauge. 
Furthermore, the peak corresponds to the crack tip location which is slightly before the 
strain gauge. In fact, in quasistatic study (Sec. 2. 1.8), it was found that the peak strain 
value occurs when the crack tip is approximately 1 mm before the strain gauge location. 
Similar attempt was made to obtain the location of crack tip corresponding to the peak 
strain for the dynamic case through FE code. Owing to the oscillations in the strain field 
near the crack tip under dynamic loading, location of the crack tip relative to the first 
strain gauge could not be ascertained for the peak response. 

The finite element code (Sec. 3.2) was executed using the displacement boundary 
conditions given by Fig. 3.26(a). The variation of J-Integral with respect to time was 
obtained as shown in Fig. 3.29. The initiation toughness (J ini ) was obtained 
corresponding to the initiation time as shown in the figure. The initiation toughness for 
Expt. 1 is 150 J/m 2 . 


Experiment Nos. 2-5 


The details of initiation time and initiation toughness ( 1^) is given in Table - 3.2 for 
Expt. 1 to 5. 
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Table 3.2 Crack lengths, time at different gauges, initiation time and initiation 
toughness for Expt. 1 to 5. 


Exp 

No. 

Crack 

Length 


Time* 

of strain gauge peak 
( M s) 

Init. 

Time* 

J w 


(mm) 

SGI 

SG2 

SG3 

(MS) 

(J/m 2 ) 

m 

40.9 

2.3 

44.8 

47.6 

50.6 

43.51 

150 

2 

40.8 

1.0 

43.4 

47.0 

49.8 

42.64 

90 

3 

42.1 

2.3 

46.5 

50.0 

54.0 

45.20 

160 

4 

41.1 

1.3 

45.0 

48.5 

52.7 

44.32 

200 

5 

39.3 

1.5 

44.3 

49.6 

55.6 

42.76 

125 


SGI - First Strain Gauge on the Specimen 

SG2 - Second Strain Gauge 

SG3 - Third Strain Gauge 

C-tip - Crack Tip 

Init. Time - Initiation time 

* measured with respect to starting of loading of cantilever 

# by extrapolation 

J ini = Initiation toughness 

Similar to Expt. 1 , the oscilloscope records and processed data of boundary conditions 
at the cantilever end and crack velocity variation are shown for Expt. 2 in Figs. 3.30 to 
3.33. From the initiation time obtained through Fig. 3.32(a), the J ini toughness is 
determined in Fig. 3.33 as 90 J/m 2 . When the crack velocity of both the experiments are 
compared (Fig. 3.28(b) and Fig. 3.32(b)), the crack velocity in Expt. 2 increases with 
crack propagation whereas crack velocity in Expt. 1 decreases with advancement of crack 
tip. Only in Expt. 2, this anomalous behaviour is observed; the plausible causes will be 
discussed later after the presentation of the details of the five experiments. 

Figures 3.34 to 3.37 provide the details of experimental records and processed data for 
Expt. 3. Fig. 3.36(b) shows that the crack velocity decrease with propagation, quite 
similar to the behaviour of Expt. 1 (Fig. 3.28(b)). Also the value of J in5 , 160 J/m 2 from 
Fig. 3.37 is very close to that of Expt. 1. The details of Expt. 4 are presented from Figs. 









































3.38 to 3.41, and those for Expt. 5 in Figs. 3.42 to 3.45. 


The increase in crack velocity of Expt. 2 (Fig. 3.32(b)) might be due to nonuniform 
bonding or presence of very small void ahead of the crack tip. This reason looks more 
plausible because the J ini is also comparatively low; only 90 J/m 2 (Table-3.2). 

Sharp peaks were not observed for strain gauges SG2 and SG3. This is possibly due to 
the crack front deviating excessively from the direction normal to the length of the DCB 
specimen. Even in quasistatic experiments with DCB specimen, it is observed that crack 
on both sides of specimen do not propagate to the same distance. FE analysis of this 
work, for both quasistatic and dynamic studies is done under 2-D plane strain analysis 
under the assumption that the crack front remains normal to the direction of 
propagation. At high speeds of crack propagation of about 1500 m/s, even a small 
perturbation may cause the crack front to become inclined, so much so that superposition 
of stress waves no longer result into a peak. 

The inclination of the crack front can be estimated by measuring crack tip history on 
both side faces of the specimen. On further studies, a criterion may be developed on the 
permissible limit of inclination of crack front for the reliability of the experiments. Also, 
it may be a worthwhile exercise to do complete 3-D FE analysis for the cases when the 
crack front of the precrack having an inclination, other than 90°. Moreover, the crack 
propagation velocities measured on both side of specimen will give more confidence to 
the result. At the same time, if more number of strain gauges are mounted in series 
ahead of the crack tip, a better variation of the crack velocity can be obtained. But due 
to unavailability of proper oscilloscope, it was not possible to use more strain gauges. 


3.4.2 INTERLAMINARPROPAGATIONFRACTURETOUGHNESS FOR HIGH LOAD 

The toughness of the interface decreases as soon as the crack starts propagating. The 
propagation toughness depends upon the crack propagation velocity. The crack 
propagates at varying speed along the interface depending upon the energy available. 
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As discussed in Sec. 3. 4.1, the crack velocity is measured by peak response of the strain 
gauges bonded ahead of the crack tip on the side face of the specimen. Apart from the 
cantilever end deflection with time, the variation of crack length with time is also used 
as input to finite element code to calculate the propagation toughness. The crack 
propagation algorithm (Sec. 3.2.2) is called after the initiation time for the crack 
propagation analysis. 

Experiment No. 1 

Once the FE code is executed upto the time of crack initiation, the crack propagation 
module is called. The advancement of crack in each iteration is to be known so that an 
appropriate factor can be applied to the holding back force for modelling the crack 
propagation. The advancement of crack in each iteration is calculated, as discussed in 
Sec. 3 . 4 . 1 , by the second degree polynomial fitted through the three data points of peak 
response of the strain gauges. With the load input and the crack propagation data, the 
dynamic FE analysis determine the stress/strain field in the specimen in successive time 
steps. Using this the variation of j-integral with time is shown in Fig. 3.46. In the 
beginning the crack remain stationary and J-integral increases. A stage is reached at the 
initiation time when the crack tip starts growing under the known dynamic displacement 
boundary conditions. The computer code provides the J-integral for the measured crack 
velocity. The drop in J-integral is sharp and substantial. In fact, Fig. 3.47 shows the 
magnified view of the j-integral of the crack moving at high speed. 

The fast drop in the j-integral value as the crack starts moving, occurs because a large 
amount of energy is consumed to accelerate the crack. The faster the crack speed, the 
more is the radiated kinetic energy and the bigger the drop of J-integral value. If the 
crack velocity is constant then the j-integral starts increasing after initial drop because 
the energy input is increasing but the energy required to drive the crack is negligible. 
If the crack velocity keeps on increasing after initiation, more and more energy is 
required to accelerate the crack and the J-integral will decrease further. On the other 
hand, with decreasing crack velocity the energy required to move the crack is less and 
hence the j-integral is almost constant or increasing depending upon the energy input. 



The J-integral value for Expt. 1 is nearly constant in the period of observation. 

The oscillatory behaviour of 1-integral is obtained during crack propagation owing to the 
following reasons: 

(a) The free surfaces of DCB specimen are very close to the crack tip. In fact, 
propagation time for some stress waves to emanate from the crack tip and return to the 
tip are as small as 1-2 jis. The superpositions of the these waves and their effect on 1- 
integral will provide ripples. 

(b) In the finite element modelling, the crack tip is moved from one point to other point 
in discrete steps by linearly decreasing holding back force may not be accurate and result 
in oscillatory stress/strain field near the crack tip and hence their effect on J-integral. 

Experiment Nos 2-5 

The variation of J-integral with time of Expt. 2 for stationary crack and propagating 
crack is shown in Fig. 3.48 and the propagation phase variation of J-integral for the same 
experiment is separately shown in Fig. 3.49. In this case, it can be observed that the J- 
integral drops sharply initially once the crack start propagating similar to the Expt. 1 and 
later slowly as the crack propagates further, unlike as in Expt. 1 where J-integral remains 
nearly constant. This is explained owing to behaviour of increasing crack velocity in 
Expt. 2 and decreasing crack velocity in Expt. 1. 

Time history of J-integral for Expts. 3,4 and 5 are shown in Figs. 3.50 to 3.55. Their 
behaviour is similar to that of Expt. 1. 

The average crack velocities between first and second gauge and second and third strain 
gauge, the initiation toughness and propagation toughness are given in Table 3.3 for all 
the five experiments. 
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Table 3.3 Crack velocity, initiation toughness (l mi ) and propagation toughness (l prop ) 
for Expt. 1 to 5. 


Expt. 

No. 

Length 

of 

pre- 

crack 

(mm) 

Average Crack 
Velocity 
(m/s) 

L 

(J/m 2 ) 

] 

J P r °P 

(J/m 2 ) 

*r 

i * 

“2 

1 . 

40.9 

1785 

1700 

150 

3 

2. 

40.8 

1416 

1607 

90 

2 

3. 

42.1 

1437 

1300 

160 

3 

4. 

41.1 

1400 

1190 

200 

8 

5. 

39.3 

925 

850 

140 

13 


* Average crack velocity between first and second strain gauge 

# Average crack velocity between second and third strain gauge 
J prop Propagation toughness 


At a relatively lower crack speed (850-1200 m/s), J prop is much smaller than the initiation 
toughness but it is comparable to the quasistatic interlaminar toughness (12 J/m 2 ). At 
extremely high velocity, close to Rayleigh wave speed, J prop is extremely small, of the 
order of 2-3 J/m 2 . 

The sharp drop in dynamic toughness of interlaminar crack should be noted. Based on 
the results of this work, it is now conjectured that interlaminar crack propagation in 
angle ply fibre reinforced plastic (FRP) laminates may show a similar behaviour. If that 
is so, it may explain why interlaminar cracks in FRP laminates show a large damage area 
even when the impacting mass is small with impact energy of the order of 5 J (Kumar 
and Rai, 1993). Also, it will explain the observation of high speed camera that the 
interlaminar crack initiated and propagated through impact move at very high speeds, 
of the order of 300-600 m/s (Takeda et al., 1982). It is to be noted that in the FRP 
material with much lower Rayleigh wave speed, the crack propagation velocity are 
comparable to high crack velocity obtained in this study with steel specimen. 































3.4.3 INTERLAMINAR INITIATION FRACTURE TOUGHNESS FOR LOW LOAD 


When a lower load is applied, the crack starts propagating at relatively late stage as 
discussed in the previous section. In two experiments of this study, it was observed that 
the crack initiates after 100 /is and the crack propagation speed was rather low ( 100 - 
400 m/s ). The details of crack length and the locations of strain gauges are given in 
Table - 3.4. 

Table 3.4 Length of precrack in the DCB specimen and strain gauge location for 
Expt. 6 to 7. 


Expt. No. 

Crack 

First* 

Second** 

Third*** 

Length 

Strain 

Strain 

Strain 



Gauge 

Gauge 

Gauge 


(mm) 

Location 

Location 

Location 



(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

6 

40.2 

1.3 

4.9 

4.7 

7 

40.9 

1.8 

4.8 

5.3 


* distance measured from the crack tip 
** distance measured from the first strain gauge 
*** distance measured from the second strain gauge 


The oscilloscope trace of for Expt. 6 is shown in Fig. 3.56. The velocity of load bar end 
vs. time plot and cantilever end deflection vs. time plot are given in Fig. 3.57(a) and Fig. 
3.57(b) respectively. The crack length as function of time is shown in Fig. 3.58(a) and 
the variation of crack velocity with time is shown in Fig. 3.58(b). The initiation time for 
Expt. 1 is obtained as 11 1.06 /is by extrapolation of curve in Fig. 3.58(a). The variation 
of 1-integral with time is shown in Fig. 3.59. At initiation time the J-integral is 135 
J/m . Similar plots were obtained for Expt. 7. The oscilloscope trace for Expt. 7 is 
shown in Fig. 3.60. The velocity input to load bar end vs time and cantilever end 
deflection with time plot are shown in Fig. 3.61(a) and Fig. 3.61(b) respectively. 
Variation of crack length and crack velocity with time are shown in Fig. 3.62(a) and Fig. 
3.62(b) respectively. The initiation toughness was obtained as 230 J/m 2 as against the 
initiation time of 106.5 /is, as shown in Fig. 3.63. The details of crack length, initiation 
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time and J ini for Expt 6 and 7 are given in Table 3.5. 


Table 3.5 Crack lengths, time at different gauges, initiation time and initiation 
toughness for Expt. 6 to 7. 


Exp 

No. 

Crack 

Length 

1st SG 
from 

Time* 

of strain gauge peak 
( MS) 

Init. 

Time # 

^ini 


(mm) 

C-tip 

(mm) 

SGI 

SG2 

SG3 

(ms) 

(J/m 2 ) 

6 

40.2 

1.3 

114.0 

130.0 

201.0 

111.06 

135 

7 

40.9 

1.8 

109.6 

120.9 

156.9 

106.50 

230 


SGI - First Strain Gauge on the Specimen 

SG2 - Second Strain Gauge 

SG3 - Third Strain Gauge 

C-tip - Crack Tip 

Init. Time - Initiation time 

* measured with respect to starting of loading of cantilever 

# by extrapolation 

J ini Initiation toughness 


3.4.4INTERLAMINARPROPAG ATIO\FRACTURETOl GHNESS FOR LOW LOAD 

For low loads, J -integral is evaluated for the displacement boundary conditions and the 
measured crack velocity. For Expt. 6 the variation of j-integral during the period crack 
remains stationary and later when start propagating is shown in Fig. 3.64. The magnified 
view of variation of J-integral with time for propagating crack is shown in Fig. 3.65. 
Sjmilar to Expt. 1 to 5, the J-integral drops down, but to a relatively larger value because 
the crack velocity is not high. J prop for Expt. 6 is obtained as 98 J/m 2 from Fig. 3.65. 
Similar curves were plotted for j-integral variation for Expt. 7 in Figs. 3.66 and 3.67. 
The details of crack velocities, initiation toughness and propagation toughness for Expt. 
6 and 7 given in Table 3.6. 




















Table 3.6 Crack velocity, initiation toughness and propagation toughness for Exp 
6 to 7. 


Expt. 

No. 

Length 

of 

pre- 

crack 

(mm) 

Average Crack 
Velocity 
(m/s) 

L 

(J/m 2 ) 

3 prop 

(J/m 2 ) 

*r 

*2 # 

6. 

40.2 

306 

66 

135 

98 

7. 

*- . 

40.9 

424 

147 

235 

85 


* Average crack velocity between first and second strain gauge 

# Average crack velocity between second and third strain gauge 
J prop Propagation toughness 


The finite element simulation agrees with experimental results, because the initiation 
time in all experiments is either in first zone or second zone (Fig. 3.24) and it was never 
between the first and second time zone. This observation validates the FE simulation. 


Even [hough the initiation toughnesses are comparable, the crack velocities in Expts. 
to 5 are much higher as compared to those of Expts. 6 and 7. This is because in Ex t 
1 to 5 the crack opens early and there is sufficient energy available to move the crac 
Whereas in Expts. 6 and 7 the crack opens a. a very late stage and not much energ 
o move the crack ( input load has a finite duration) late. This particula 
aspect needs further investigation to understand the mechanism of wave propagation an 
deflection patterns through FE analysis. 


3-5 CLOSURE 


e aim of this chapter was to develop a hybrid technique using experiment and finite 
aetnent analysts to evahtate the initiation and propagation fracture toughness of the 
ouble cantilever beam specimen with slender cantilevers. A dement analysis was 
ve ope w tch requtres the displacement boundary conditions, initiation time and crack 
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propagation history as inputs. These data are determined through the experimental 
technique developed for the purpose. 

With the aid of finite element code the variation of J-integral was obtained for stationary 
and propagating crack. In a typical variation of J-integral for stationary crack, the J- 
integral remain nearly zero till the flexural wave reach the crack tip, then it start 
increasing. It increases to a maximum value at approximately 40 to 45 [is and then start 
decreasing, the value decreases to almost zero and then start increasing to a large value 
after approximately 100 [is. The magnitude of the peak value attained depends on the 
impact load applied to the specimen. Therefore, when higher load was applied, the 
crack initiated during the first peak phase. Whereas, for lower load, the first peak value 
of J-integral was not high enough and crack started propagating only when the J-integral 
exceeded the first peak value, which was attained only after 100 [is. In fact, out of seven 
experiments, in five experiments crack initiated between 40 to 45 [is and in two 
experiments crack initiated between 105 to 112 [is. This also validates the finite element 
simulation and predicts the experimental behaviour well. It was noted that the crack 
never initiated between 45 to 100 [is when the J-integral had lower value. 

The crack velocity was observed to vary between 100 and 1800 m/s. The initiation 
toughness (J ini ) was found to vary between 90 to 230 J/m 2 and the propagation toughness 
(J prop ) between 2 to 100 J/m 2 depending on the crack velocity. At higher crack velocity 
(close to Rayleigh wave speed), the crack propagates at very low toughness. 



Fig. 3.1 Crack opening scheme 
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Fig. 3.4 Variation of J-integral with time ( with and without singular 
element around the crack tip) 
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Fig. 3.6 Variation of dynamic SIF with time (test problem) 
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Fig. 3.9 Half and full DCB specimen configuration used for FE analysis 
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Fig. 3.10 Comparison on variation of j-integral with time for half and full 
DCB configuration 
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Fig. 3.12 Mesh showing different contours 
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Fig. 3.14 Variation of J-integral with time for diff erent crack lengths 
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Fig. 3.19 Photograph of the experimental setup 
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Fig. 3.21 Time-distance (t-x) diagram 
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Fig. 3.22 Bridge circuit 
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hg. 3.24 A typical variation of j -integral with time tor stationary crack 
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Fig. 3.27 Blown up view of the recorded peak responses of strain gauge 
bonded to the specimen of Expt. 1 
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Fig. 3.30 

Oscilloscope traces of Expt. 2 
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Fig. 3.34 Oscilloscope traces of Expt. 3 
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Fig. 3.38 Oscilloscope traces of Expt. 4 
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Cantilever end deflection vs. time obtained by integrating the 
velocity input curve 
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Mg. 3.41 Initiation toughness of Expt. 
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Fig. 3.42 Oscilloscope traces of Expt. 5 
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through incident and reflected Pulses of the load bar for Expt. 

(b) Cantilever end deflection vs. time obtained by integrating the 
velocity input curve 
















Stationary Phase , Propagating Phase 



propagating crack of Expt. 
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Fig. 3_54 Variation of J— integral with time for stationary crack and 
propagating crack of Expt .-5 
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Fig- 3.58 ( a ) Variation of crack length with time of Expt. — 6 shown with 

interpolation upto the length of precrack 

(b) Variation of crack propagation speed with time obtained by 
differentiating the crack length vs time curve 
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Fig. 3-56 Oscilloscope traces of Expt. 6 
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(b) Cantilever end deflection vs. time obtained by integrating the 
velocity input curve 
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Fig. 3.62' (a) Variation of crack length with time of Expt.-7 shown with 

interpolation upto the length of precrack 

(b) Variation of crack propagation speed with time obtained by 
differentiating the crack length vs time curve 
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Fig. 3.60 Oscilloscope traces of Expt. 7 
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Fig. 3.63 Initiation to 
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integral after the crack strat propagating for Expt. 
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Fig. 3.67 Variation of ^-integral after the crack strat propagating for Expt. 



CHAPTER- 4 


CONCLUSIONS AND SCOPE FOR FUTURE WORK 

4.1 CONCLUSIONS 

Hybrid methods involving both experimental measurements and finite element analysis were 
developed separetly to determine interlaminar fracture toughness in a DCB specimen under 
quasistatic crack propagation and dynamic crack propagation. 

The DCB specimen was made by bonding two slender strips of hardened alloy steel with 
epoxy. While bonding, a precrack was introduced by keeping a nonsticking polymeric sheet 
between the strips. 

In the case of quasistatic crack propagation, a finite element code was developed to 
determine strain field and a relationship between the stress intensity factor and strain at an 
appropriate location and orientation. A strain gauge was bonded ahead of the crack tip and 
the specimen was loaded in mode I in an INSTRON machine in displacement controlled 
mode. When the crack start propagating very slowly and approaches the strain gauge, due 
to singular stress field around the crack tip, the strain gauge register a peak strain when the 
crack tip is 1 mm behind. The SIF was determined through measured peak strain and the 
relationship between peak strain and SIF developed through FE code. The SIF was also 
calculated through FE code for the load at which the peak strain was attained. The 
difference between these values were varying from 8 to 55 %. 

A hybrid technique was also developed using experimental measurements and finite element 
analysis to determine the initiation and propagation toughness of DCB specimen. The FE 
code requires the displacement boundary conditions at the cantilever end, initiation time 
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and crack extension history as inputs. These data were measured through an experimental 
setup, in which one of the cantilevers of DCB specimen was glued to a rigid block and the 
other cantilever was loaded through a load bar. The load bar is impacted by a striker 
accelerated in an air gun. The displacement of the load bar end was calculated using one 
dimensional wave propagation analysis similar to one used in split Hopkinson bar technique. 
The crack velocity was measured by monitoring the strain response of the three strain 
gauges bonded in series ahead of the crack tip. 

Two sets of initiation time were observed. One between 40 to 45 pcs and other between 105 
to 112 us. The initiation toughness (J ini ) was found to vary between 90 and 230 J/m 2 . The 
propagation toughness (J prop ) was found to vary between 2 and 100 J/m 2 depending on the 
crack velocity which was varying in the range 100 - 1800 m/s. The proagation toughness 
was observed to be very low at higher crack velocity ( close to Rayleigh wave). 


4.2 SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE WORK 

In dynamic crack propagation, the crack front was assumed normal to the direction of crack 
propagation, which may not be true. Therefore, the strain gauges can be bonded on both 
side c: the specimen and the computer code can be modified to account for inclined wave 
front through 3-D analysis. 

To have a better distribution of crack velocity more number of strain gauges can be bonded 
ahead of the crack tip or a suitable propagation gauge can be designed that gives continuous 
variation of crack tip velocity. 

The technique can be extended to determine dynamic behaviour of interlaminar crack 
propagating in the FRP laminates and bimaterial composites. 

High speed phtography may be used to measure the crack velocity. 
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APPENDIX - A 


BASICS OF FINITE ELEMENT METHOD 


;n the DCB specimen the width of the plate along Z-direction of Fig. 2.1 is relatively 
arge, thus making it suitable for modelling it as a plane strain problem. The FE 
echnique involves the discretization of the domain into a number of finite elements, 
issume a displacement interpolation function in each element, construct the potential 
rnergy <f> and minimize $ of the whole body. The potential energy is defined as 

4> = u - w ext (A.l) 


vhere U represents the strain energy and W ext , the work done by external forces. 
External forces include boundary forces and body forces. In the present analysis, body 
orces have been neglected. For a linear elastic material, the strain energy per unit 
volume is given as 


U =fo.. dt .. = — a s,.. 
J y y v v 


(A. 2) 


vhere cr- and e- are stress and strain components at a point within the element. 
Jsing the matrix notations for stress and strain components, 
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♦ = ?/ a v c ./ F = 


(A. 3) 


{c}4> 


yy 


xy, 


(A. 4) 


{e}= e 


»• 


ft*. 


The strain energy can be expressed in the form. 


<A.5) 


14>1 = l/ ie} 7- { 0 } dV 


(A. 6) 


and W ext as 

- //, «, * < A - 7) 
where U; is the displacement vector, F ; is the surface traction and s is the surface on 
which F ; acts. For an 8-noded isoparametric element chosen (Fig. 2.2), the 
displacements components u x and u- v are expressed in term of displacements of nodes, 
given by the expressions, 


u x = 


(A. 8) 



(A. 9) 
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vhere N; are shape functions expressed in terms of (C, n ).The 
geometrical mapping is given by 


X = EjV. x. 
y = TN t y t 


(A. 10) 


where x^are the coordinates of i th point. 

Putting Eq.(A.lO) and (A. 11) in the form of matrix, we get 



(A. 11) 


Alternatively, 



(A. 12) 
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The strain can be obtained by differentiating the displacements using the expressions to 
yield. 


f 


du x 

dx 

e xx 

Z 

... 

du y 

yy 


dy 

.V 


du x i du y 



dy dx 


(A. 13) 


yy 


■*y. 


> = 


dN, 


dx 


0 


dN j 
dy 


dN 2 

dx 


3N 2 

dy 


8N r dN x 8N 2 8N 2 


[ dy dx dy dx 


which can be further expressed as, 


dN e 


dy 

dN c 


dx 




V., 


w. 




K 




(A. 14) 


(A. 15) 


The stress strain relation is represented as 


{a} =[D]{e} 

where [D] is the material property matrix defined as 


(A. 16) 
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(A. 17) 


1 —v v 0 


[D]= 


E 

(l+v)(l-2v) 


v 

0 


1-v 0 


0 


l-2v 

2 


for plane strain. In the above matrix, v is the Poisson’s ration and E is the Young’s 
modulus. The expression for strain energy of an element can be rewritten in the form, 


U = -f {e} T [o]dV = -f {u} T [B] T [D][B]{u}t dxdy (A.18) 

2 Jv 2 Ja 

where t is the thickness of the element. Transforming into natural coordinates £ 
and n , 


U = If {u} T [B} T [Dm{u)t\J\dt,dT\ (A. 19) 

2 J A 


where |Jj is the Jacobian. Substituting in Eq. A.l,for potential energy of an element, 
0 e , is 


$ e = ±[ - f F.u dS 

A ^ 5 

This equation can be written as, 

r = - {u) T {F e ) 


(A. 20) 


(A. 21) 


where 
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[K] e = f[B] T [D][B } |J| dtd-q 

J A 


(A. 22) 


{F}' = f F ds 


The total potential energy of the system can be obtained by summation of the elemental 
potential energies as 

4> = £ 4> f = £ M - £ {«} T {Fl (A - 23 > 

e=l c=l e=l 


which is expressed in the matrix form as 

(A. 24) 

<f> = {u c ) t [K g ]{u g } - {u g } t {F g } 

where the superscript G denotes the global domain. It is to be noted here that 
summation represents assembly. The nodal displacement {u} which minimizes 0;i.e. 
30/ 3{u} is equated to zero. From equation A.l 

~ IF G ) = o < A - 25 > 

d{u] 


yielding, 

[£ G ]{« G } = {f g } < a - 26 > 

The set of simultaneous equations [K]{u} = {F} has been solved using a sky-line 

solution algorithm. 
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APPENDIX - B 


ANALYTICAL FRACTURE TOUGHNESS EQUATION 

quation used in calculating K, through G, has been derived in this appendix. G can 
3 calculated by the formula, 


p 2 dc 

2 B da 


(B.l) 


/here B is the thickness, a is the crack length and C is the compliance of the specimen 
nd P is the applied load. C is defined as C = u/P where u is the displacement of the 
oint loads. 


: or a cantilever with length L, moment of inertia I and Young’s modulus E under the 
ction of a force P, displacement u is expressed as, 


u 


P L 3 
3EI 


n the case of a DCB specimen, the length of each of the cantilevers is equal to the 
irack length and since there are two cantilevers, the compliance of the specimen is given 


2 u _ 2 a 3 
P ~ ~3EI 


(B.2) 


Substituting Eq. B.2 in B.l, the expression for G is obtained as 
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(B.3) 


12P 2 a 2 
EB 2 h 3 


Using the relation 



for plane strain, the equation yields 


K, 


2^/3 P a 
B h 3!2 (l -v 2 ) 


(B.4) 
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